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SCHELLING’S TRANStlENDENTAL IDEALISM. 


(’HAITEU I. 

THK !*miA>S()PHY OK KANT. 

T^VEUYHOI)Y is familiar with the isavinii u£ 
—* Hegel, that Schelling “carried on 
sophical education iK-fore the public, and 
each fresh sUge of his advance by a new Ireatiae.” 
The es-sential truth of this criticism it would be 
vain to deny, but |H>rhaps it suggests to the ordi¬ 
nary reader a lack of colierence and continuity, with 
which Schelling is not justly chargcahle. I'eriietuat 
change, both in the substance and the form of his 
philosophy, there is, but it is the change of one who 
cannot stand still lasmuse he is the continual recipi¬ 
ent of fre.sh light, which he cannot avoid mmmuni- 
eating to others. The phases of Nchelling's philo¬ 
sophical faith may ije regarded as three : first, the 
period of “ storm and stress,” in which, in harmony 
with Fichte's earlier philosophy, he refused to admit 
the reality of any Supreme Being other than the 
moral order of the world, as revealed to the indi¬ 
vidual in the idea, of a moral perfection to wbi^ 
1 
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(’HAPTEK r. 

TIIK l’HlM>S()PriY OK KANT. 

"1^VEKYBODY is rainiliar tvith tlie saying of 
Hegel, that. .Schelling “carried on his philo¬ 
sophical education lieforo the public, and signalized 
each fresh sUige of his advance by a new treatise.'’ 
The essential truth of this criticism it would bo 
vain to deny, but |M>rhaps it suggests to the ordi¬ 
nary reader a lack of coherence and continuity, with 
which .Schelling is not justly chargeable. Perjtetuai 
change, both in the subsUiuce and the form of Ilia 
philosophy, there is, but it is the change of one who 
cannot stand still iR'cau-se he i.s the continual recipi¬ 
ent of fre.sh light, whii-h he eannnl avoid cominuni- 
cating to others. The phases of Sidielling’s philo¬ 
sophical faith may lie regarded as three : first, the 
l>eriod of “storm and stre.ss,” in which, in harmony 
with Fichte's earlier philosophy, he refa.sed to admit 
the reality of any Bupreme Being other than the 
moral order of the world, as revealed To the indi¬ 
vidual in the idea of a moral perfection to whielt 
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man can only approximate, and in the struggle to¬ 
ward which his true life consists ; ® secondly, the 
stage at which man and nature are regarded as two 
coordinate manifestations of a single activity, that 
is revealed in each with equal fulness and perfec¬ 
tion; and, lastly, the crowning stage, in which an 
attempt is made to prove the personality of God, 
while preserving the freedom and the moral respon¬ 
sibility of man maintained in the earlier stages. 
The mere mention of these three phases will sug¬ 
gest what is the truth, that there is no break in the 
continuity of Schelling’s philosophy. In his first 
period Schelling does indeed deny the reality of 
what ho calls an “ objective God,” by which he 
meant what Mr. Matthew Arnold has called a 
“magnified and non-natural man in the next 
street”; but he may be said to catch a glimpse of 
the glory of God in the ideal of infinite moral jwr- 
fection, and at any rate he has grasped with perfect 
clearness the principle of human freedom, however 
blind he may be to its ultimate implications. In 
the second stage, without letting go the freedom and 
responsibility of man, he has discovered that Nature 
is the expression of a rational process, in eome sense 
the obverse of the process of human knowledge and 
action, and hence that man and Nature are alike 
nhtnjfestittioQS of something not themselves. In 
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■ . * ■ ■*’: 
tile tiiini sti^i Schelling geeks to gather up all tiie 
elements of troth already discovered, and to fnse 
them in the perfeci; unity of a personal God. The 
philosophy of Schelling is thus itself an example of a 
law upon which he insifits, that man moves on toward 
a goal which he only sees in a dim and imperfect 
way. -It must, however, bo iwided that Schelling 
saw much more clearly the problems which demand 
solution, than how to solve them. His philosophy is 
in large measure a failure ; but then it is one of 
those failures that arc more significant than the 
petty Successes of others. It would bo hazardous to 
say that Hegel, with Kant and Aristotle, not to 
speak of-Spinoza and Leibnitz, to stimulate his own 
marvellous insight, could not have disjwnsed with 
the assistance of Fichte and Schelling ; but this at 
least may be admitted, that without them he would 
have found his task a much harder one. The inter¬ 
est in the philosophy of Schelling is thus twofold : 
firstly, as a record of the intellectual development 
of a singularly gifted mind, and, secondly, as form¬ 
ing the transition from Kant to Hegel through 
Fichte. 

The Tramcendental Idtalimn is one of Schel- 
ling’s many attempts to present the Critical Phi¬ 
losophy of Kant in a form less inadequate than 
that in wbidi it was given to the world by ita 
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founder. With the Wissemehaftslehre of Fichte 
it is connected in the way of direct^affiliation, as it is 
itself in turn the philosophical progenitor of Hegel’s 
Phwnomenologie des Geistes; «or rather, as Schel- 
ling read Kant with the eyes of Fichte as well as 
with his own, so Hegel studied Kant to all the 
more advantage that he had profited by the disci¬ 
pline imparted to him by Fichte and Schelling. 

The great problems of man’s beliefs, conduct, and 
destiny, which have exercised so great a fascination 
over men’s minds in all ages, receive from Kant that 
peculiar illumination which it is the glory of philo- 
sopliical genius to cast upon them. What can we 
know ? What ought we to do ? What may we 
hojie '? To these old cjuestions Kant’s thoughts were 
irresistibly drawn, and the answers which he gave 
to tliem, imperfect as in some ways they were, have 
already changed, and are destined still further to 
change, the whole system of beliefs which have 
slowly grown up through the ages. This revotu-_ 
tion has taken place because Kant, in virtue of hi.s 
s|>eculative endowment and his ethical enthusiasm, 
could not be content with the answers which had 
come down from the past. Every belief, however 
venerable, must show to him its right to exist, or 
be calmly and firmly set aside. Whether there is 

any God but Nature^, whether man’s actions are 
Ik € 
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parely mechanical or are free, whether this life is 
the be-all and ei^-all, — these questions above aU 
must be submitted to the severest tests of reason, 
and must be answefbd without regard to men's 
individual hoj)es or fears. At the same time, no 
one ever had less of the purely sceptical temper 
than Kant, the teniiKw which is content to marshal 
the arguments for and against the beliefs of men, 
without seeking for new principle.s to be put in 
place of the old. Kant never sw'erved from the 
conviction that Iteason must be able to .solve the 
problems which it has itself raised ; and it makes 
one impatient to timl bis large, calm vision con¬ 
founded with the intellectual indolence or vanity 
which regards no solution as the only one possible. 
Philosophical criticism meant, for Kant, as for his 
idealist followers, a demolition of the, idols of the 
age, but not less the erection in their stead of new 
forms of truth and la;auty. Like all the masters in 
philosophy, Kant's speculations were prompted and 
guided by the necessity laid uj»on him to seek for 
explanation of the foundations of morality and 
religion. But he soon found that, to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, it was'first necessary to de¬ 
termine how far knowledge was possible. The free¬ 
dom of the human will, the immortality of the soul, 
ud the existence of God, were Iteliefs tenaciously 
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helS or flippantly denied; but neither the dogmatist 
. nor the sceptic seemed to him to have any rational 
and inexpngnable ground for the belief that was in 
him, but rather held it as an unreasoned conviction. 
Was there, then, any rational principle by which those 
questions might be at once and forever resolved? 
This at least seemed to Kant self-evident, that if our 
edifice of belief is to rest on a rock, and to be too 
strongly built to be carried away when the floods 
come and the winds blow and beat upon it. We must, 
before asserting the reality of anything supersensi¬ 
ble, begin by asking what it is that constitutes the 
strength and stability of that knowledge of common 
objects and common facts which no one can seriously 
call. in question. Of the truths of every-day life, 
the mathematical and physical sciences- and history, 
—the facts of experience, in a word,—no one has yet 
been sceptical, however .sceptical he may have been 
of a suiiersensible world beyond experience. Let 
us, then, find out the secret of their reality, and we 
shall probably be able to decide whether, and how 
far, the world beyond the senses is worthy of our* 
credence. What, then, is exjierience? and how do 
we come to get knowledge by means of it ? 

It has almost universally been taken for granted 
that whatever is known by ex})erience exists Aill- 
form^ and oompli^ before it is experienced, and 
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that fcnowle^e consists in the passive apprehctnsion 
of this preSxist^t world of objects. But cl<Mer 
consideration shows this suj)i>o.sition to be self-cpa- 
tradictory, and incoiUpatildc with tlie facts supposed 
to be thus passively mirrored in the mind. A /acl 
is something very different from the immediate 
aj)prehcnsion at a given moment of a particular 
object or event; it is something that exists not 
merely we apin'ehend it, but before and after 

that apprehen.sion,— something therefore which is 
not particular, but universal. “ Water rusts iron”; 
here is a proposition which asserts the invariable, 
real or necessary connection of two |)henomena, not 
simply their connection so long as they are present 
to the senses. In every fact something universal is 
implied, or every fm-t is an instance of a law. Ad¬ 
mitting, therefore, that the particular phenomenon 
is nothing for as apart from sense, but is given to 
us by sense, we must still hold that the law Ls not so 
given. lint how can law be imposed upon nature 
by our minds? Only u|ion the sup|>oSition that 
nature, is not, as we at first suppose, something exist¬ 
ing apart from all relation to conscious beings, but 
something that exists only for such beings. Of 
^course we do not create nature, but we congtUuU it 
as it is for os. What nature apart from us may be, 
we cannot possibly tell. The nature wfaiofa wje 
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know is made by the action of our thought upon the 
material supplied by the senses. .4nd since the facts 
which we know are not isolated or random affections, 
but form a cosmos, we must "regard experience as 
made for us by the subordination of all the particu¬ 
lars of sense to universal laws belonging to the very 
nature of our intelligence as self-conscious. 

Thus the universal judgments which form the 
warp of experience are capable of being explained 
in accordance with the conditions under which only 
our intellectual life can be carried on. There 
belong to our intellect certain functions of thought, 
or categorie.s, which take hold of whatever units of 
sense may be presented to them and form the world 
of experience familiar' to us all. In every single bit 
of experience thought is implied as reducing the 
thronging crowd (Gewllhl) of imi)ressions to order 
by bringing them under the supreme unity of a 
single self. 

The inquiry into the constitution of nature has 
led to therquite unexpected result that the univer¬ 
sal notions or categories unity, substance, cause, 
etc.—which form the very soul, so to speak, of na¬ 
ture, exist for us only because we are self-con¬ 
scious. Thus, if we abstract in thought from those, 
categories, nature becomes unthinkable, or drops 
back into the chaos of^ere impressions from which 
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the activity of thought had rescued it. The next 
and raore important question is, whether the prob¬ 
lem as to the existence of supersensible realities 
has become any easier for us now that we have 
discovered the conditions of sensible experience. 
This is a much harder problem than the other. 
That we have a knowledge of a world in sfiace and 
time no one can doubt, even prior to an exhibition 
by philosophy of the elements implied in the knowl¬ 
edge of it as real ; but that ovit and above this 
world there are existences which are not in time 
or space seems at first sight prublemutical enough. 
For how can mt know anything of realities that 
c.r hypotli<‘si are fwt in space and time, and so give 
us nothing definite to which we can apply those 
universal conceptions, by the employment of which 
detached impressions of sense emerge as universal 
laws? Fan we, for example, say that in its true 
essence the soul is something not directly known, 
but only inferred from the successive modifica¬ 
tions or manifestations of it? How can we, in 
accordance with the conditions of knowledge, be 
certain that there is a tJod, who, if he exists, must 
be independent of the forms of space and time? 
How, in short, can there be any knowledge at 
all of the supersensible, which by its very nature 
most be oat of space and time, and so incapable 
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of being known, so far, at least, as we hare yet 
seen? ' Assuming for a moment that there actu¬ 
ally is a supersensible world, what can we "know 
of it? Is it definable as a magnitude? Evidently 
not, for the term “ magnitude ” has absolutely no 
meaning for us unless we realize in thought the 
actual process by which an object is known as, an 
extensive quantity,— unless, in other words, we 
1 ‘epresent it as generated in time by the suc¬ 
cessive addition of unit to unit. VVe speak of 
a color, a sound, or a taste, as having a certain 
degree of intensity; can we affirm the like of the 
supersensible? Impossible, for that which has 
degree must l)e represented as filling a given 
moment of time with an intensity somewhere be¬ 
tween zero and infinity. But at least the super¬ 
sensible may be defined as a nulktance or a cause ? 
Is not the soyl a substance, and God a cause? At 
first, no doubt, they .seem to be so, but an inquiry 
into the conditions of knowledge has shown us that 
a substance or cause not in time is quite incapable 
of being known. A substance, as we know it, is 
something that does not pass away with the mo- 
meats of time as they come one by one, but persists 
through time; whereas the suimrsensible is that 
which, if known at all, must be known as not in 
time. Jl cause, agail^ lio far as our experience go^. 
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is something which, as the condition of a certain 
change of state, which follows it, must be in time 
and therefore be itself a change of state; the super¬ 
sensible would therefore cease to be supersensible 
were it in time, while on the other hand as out of 
time it cannot !» known as a cause. 

Prom all this it seems plain enough that what¬ 
ever cannot be " schematized ”— represented, that 
is, as conforming to the process by which the defi¬ 
nite or concrete becomes a possible object in time — 
cannot be known in the sense in which we speak 
of knowing anything by experience. Shall we, 
then, at once conclude that the whole of knowable 
existence is exhausU'd in the world of sense, and 
that the existence of any su{)crsen8ible reality is 
utterly incapable of being established? By no 
means; all that we are entitled to say is, that smser-, 
sensible realities, if there are such, are not capable 
of lieing “ schematized," do not admit of the appli¬ 
cation to them of the categories, and can never 
become objects of actual sensible experience. Our 
inquiry into the conditions of knowledge has, so 
far as the sujierscnsible is concerned, yielded only 
a* negative result. But this resnH mnst not Im 
- regarded as worthless; it at least enables ns to see 
that to the supersensible world, if such a world 
exists at all, the schematized cat^ories hftvn BO 
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application. We cannot say, for example, that the 
soul, supposing it to be something different from 
its manifestations, is a cause in the sense in which 
we say that a sensible phenomenon is the cause or 
condition of a change in nature; for to do so would 
be to represent the soul as one of a series of sensi¬ 
ble phenomena, and therefore to deny its super¬ 
sensible nature. Nor can we speak of Ood as either 
a substance or a cause, since in that case he would 
be conditioned or dependent on something else, and 
would therefore cease to be (lod. It is not meant 
by this that there arc supersensible realities — that 
yet remains to be determined,— but only that, if 
there are such, they must not be brought under the 
categories or be legarded as objects limited in space 
and time. Our next question must therefore be, 
whether there is anything to lead to the conclusion 
that there are supersensible realities, and if so, 
whiit relation these bear to the sengible realities 
indubitably known to us. 

Intelligence in its application to the sensible world 
is concerned only with the relations of particulars to 
one another. Given a certain change, for example, 
and the understanding directs us to seek for its 
cause or condition in some precedent state of nature. 
But, besides thi.s knowledge of the relations of irar- 
ticular objwts or event^lb one another, we find our- 
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selves impelled by Reason to seek, not merely for a 
definite condition^ for a given phenomenon, but to 
seek for all the conditiom of it. 

The understanding is satisfied when it has found 
the special condition; Reason is not satisfied, but 
seeks for that which, as tlie complete totality of con¬ 
ditions, is not itself conditioned at all. And as an 
unconditioned totality is evidently incapable of be¬ 
ing made an object of sen.sible experience, it is so 
far merely an idea, useful in lU'ompting the under- 
.standing to seek always for a prior condition of 
every phenomenon, but incapable, from the nature 
of the case, of ever lH*coniing an object of experience. 
It supplies a rule for the understanding, but it does 
not, so far tis we can yet .see, add anything to our 
knowledge; it is regulative, not constitutive. We 
must therefore be exceedingly careful not to identify 
an idea of Reason with the knowledge of an actual 
“object” corresiwnding to it. That identification, 
however, has unwittingly been made by all those 
who have maintained that we actually have a know., 
ledge of suj)er.senKible realities, in the same way in 
which we have a knowledge of sensible or phenome¬ 
nal things. Hence the supposed sciences of Rational 
Psychology, the science of the soul in itself, Rational 
Cosmology, the science of the world as a whole, and 
Rational Theology, the science of God in his inner 
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nature. It has already been pointed out that the 
soul as a supersensible reality cannot be an object 
of experience, since it cannot be determined by any 
category without being represented as in time, and 
so as sensible or phenomenal. Those, therefore, who 
assert, on the one hand, that the soul is a supersensi¬ 
ble reality, and, on the other hand, that it is a sub¬ 
stance, simple, self-identical, and relative to po.ssible 
objects in space and time, really make the soul at 
once sen.sible and supersensible, and thus fall into a 
manifest paralogism. If the soul is a substance, it 
is simply a part of the sensible world, and therefore 
not unconditioned, but conditioned; if it is uncondi¬ 
tioned, it is not a substance. Siniillrly, the world, 
as a complete whole, is confused by the Rational 
Cosmologist with the conditioned or limited phe¬ 
nomena which alone are actually known in expe¬ 
rience; that is to say, a pure idea of Reason is identi¬ 
fied with a supposed object of experience. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Rational Cosmologist finds 
hynself maintaining mutually contradictory propo¬ 
sitions. Take, for example, the quantitative deter¬ 
mination of the world of experience. On the one 
hand, it is said that the world had an absolute begin¬ 
ning in time and is limited in space; while, cih the 
other hand, it is maintained that it never begna 
to he and has no liod^ in space. Either of these 
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proposiUons may be proved with equal oc^epoy if 
we assume that the partial determination of the 
world by the understanding is the sanie^thing as the 
complete determination of it, as it exists in the idea 
of Reason. Hut the moment we see that the idea of 
Remion Is not caimble of being presented as an actual 
object of exiMJiicnce, we discover that both proposi¬ 
tions are false. Wu cannot say that the world began 
to exist at some i)oint of time or has existed from 
all eternity, becau.so we can represent objects as 
<iuantilative only by “ sciiemali/ing" them, i.e. by 
representing them as in time, whi< li itself is capable 
of being represented only as a never-ending scries. 
To know the hoi'W a.s complete in time is imfiossible; 
and equally imiKj.ssible is it to know the world as 
necc.ssarily incomplete in time; the only knowledge 
we have is of a series of conditions, which is never 
complete, bat which, under the guiding idea of 
Reason, we per|)etually seek to complete. Turning 
now to the dynamical relations of things, we find 
the Rational Cosmologist again falling into self- 
codlradiction. Thus it is held, on the one hand, 
that all things are cxmnected by the law of natural 
causation, and, on the other hand, that there most 
be a sort of cause that is not necessitated, but free. 
Now the truth is that, while each of these propmd- 
tipns is as susceptible of proof as the otiier, neitlwr 
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is true so long as we suppose both to apply to the 

world as it is in itself, while both ipay be true on the 

suprtosition that the one applies to the phenomenal 

and the other to the nounienal world. To this pohlt 

* 

we shall immediately return. In'the Aeantirae we 
may look at Kant’s criticism of Rational Theolo^. 

What course that criticism will take may bo 
readily anticipated. Tlie three arguments for the 
existence of a Supreme Being, who is the source 
of all reality, are held to he reducible, ultimately, 
to one—the ontological, which reasons from the 
conception to the actual existence of a Supreme 
Being. This argument really contains a fallacy 
similar to that implied in identifying the self, as 
known in sensible consciou.sness, w'ith a, .supposed 
supersensible self. .However nece.ssary the idea of 
a Supreme Being may be as an ideal of Reason, 
giving satisfaction to the demand for perfect unity 
in knowledge, we cannot take this ideal as a proof 
of the reality of a Being corresixmding to it. That 
such a Being cxist-s is not impossible, but it is 
impo.ssible that he can ever be known, since that 
would imply that he had liecome an object of con¬ 
tingent experience, and thus had ceased to be un¬ 
conditioned or supersensible. Practical reason may, 
and, as a matter of fact, Kant asserts emphatically 
that H does, establish ^ reality of a SapremOT 
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Being, as well as the freedom of the haman will 
and the immortally of the soul: but in no [tosgibie 
way can it be shown tliat any of the ideas of Rt^ason 
•bavew wiBiin the realm of actual knowledge other 
than a.regrilitive iisc. We mu'l, then, go on to ask 
wlait is the relation of Theoretical and Practical 
Reason. 

This <iue'<fion ^’annot 1 m' Indter answei-ed than by 
a careful statement of the solution of the problem 
ns to the relation of natural and tree causation, to 
which we )>roiiii'eil to return. It lias already ap- 
I«eired that the seeieiiig contradiilion of natural 
and free causation can only be solved by drawing a 
distinction Ugween tlie sensible and the su|)ersen«i- 
ble world, and retii'ing to attempt to determine the 
latter in the same way in wliicii we di-lermine the 
former. In lii< fiirtber discussion of this vexed 
fluestion, Kant's aim is to ^!low that the physical 
law of caii'ality may perhaps be reconciled with 
the exi.stence of a free causality, and tlial, looked at 
from the pro|>er point of view, neither is contra¬ 
dictory of the other. No solution of the problem 
can for a moment !«■ entertained which tries to 
weaken the universal validity of the law of cause 
and effect in nature. Any such attempt is fore¬ 
doomed to failure, since a denial of natural causa¬ 
tion carries with it It^ically the downfall of experi- 
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ence as a connected whole, including the facts and 
laws of the special sciences. Ev^ry change of state 
whatever must have a cause dr condition without 
which it could not be. And this is just as true of 
human actions as of the mechanical movements of 
material bodies. If we could trace back the actions 
of men to their source, we should be able to see that 
they invariably follow the law of natural causation. 
An unmotived act is a mere absurdity. Any viola¬ 
tion of that law, either in the realm of matter o^of 
mind, would be destructive of the whole of experi¬ 
ence. On the other hand, there is a manifest dis¬ 
tinction in the manner of causation between the 
actions of man and the unconscious *or mechanical 
scquence.s, according to which the changes of ma¬ 
terial bodies or the acts of the lower animals take 
place. The former are purely mechanical, the latter 
are not. A billiard-ball when struck must move; 
an animal follows its immediate instincts: man, 
however, does not invariably follow the promptings 
of his immediate desires, but may subordinate them 
to some end set up by his reason. Hence we have 
the conviction that we are under a law of freedom. 
The question is whether thi.s conviction can be 
philosophically justified. The ordinary method of 
solntion, which consists in denying that the law of 
natural causation implies to buinaR ^ts~the so- 
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called “ liberty of indifference," or liberty to act 
apart from or contrary to motives—is no solntion 
at all. Is any other solution possible ? 

Beason, as we have seen, sets up the idea of an 
unconditioned causality,— a causality that does not- 
form a' mere link in the chain of natural causa¬ 
tion, but is quite independent of it. If there is a 
causality of this kind, which can be shown to be 
not incomjKilihlo with the prevalence of natural 
la^, the way will be left ojien for a po.-itive solution 
of the problem of human freedom,—a solution which 
can only be ffiven when we come to consider reason 
as practical,— that is. as settiiij' up a juirely intelli¬ 
gible world of moral laws. At present we cannot 
do more than show that free and natural causality 
may jxtssibly coexist. 

When we ask whether the world has had a Ijegin- 
ning in time or has existed from all eternity, we 
forget that a third supposition is po.ssible, namely, 
that the sensible world is merely what it seems to 
ns to be, and does not exi.st except in relation to 
our faculty of perception. Hence we do not, in 
solving the difficulty, need to suppose any super¬ 
sensible or intelligible world, but have only to draw 
attention to the fact that the world-in-itself is a 
mere idea, set up by reason, of a complete series 
of omiditions,— an idea which, from the nature of. 
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the caise, can never be realized, since every indefi¬ 
nitely extensible quantitative semes is by its nature 
incapable of being completely summed up, and yet 
compels us to seek for its complete summation. But 
when we seek for the unconditioned in the case of 
causality, it is quite possible to conceive — nay, lea- 
son coni))els us to supimso — that there may be a 

kind, of causality which is not conditioned, but un- 

• 

conditioned. In our ordinary notion of freedom, as 
action according to an end |)rescribed by reaj?n, 
this supposition of a causality which does not itself 
form a link in the ch.ain of causes and effects in 
nature, is tacitly assumed. While, therefore, every 
cause actually known by u.s as an object of experi¬ 
ence is itself an effect presuppo.sing a prior cause, 
it is not impossible that there may be another sort 
of causality which is ifot an object of sensible ex¬ 
perience, and therefore is not itself an effect. Such 
a cause, it is true, as supersensible, can never be¬ 
come an actual object of “ experience,” for in that 
case it would cease to be supersensible; but it may 
nevertheless be indisputably proved to be real. A 
causality of this kind would be unconditioned, and 
would not enter into the series of causes and effects 
known to us as in time. It might initiate a series 
of. conditions presenting themselves in the world of 
sense,^nd yet migl^ not itself be initiated. Sap- 
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posing, then, that there are two distinct kinds oi 
causality — a causality which, as the condition of 
a change of state in the sensible world, is itself con¬ 
ditioned, and a causality that is the supreme condi¬ 
tion of a certain series of states in the world of 
sense, but is not itself a member of that series — 
how may these be shown to be not destructive of 
one another? To this question, Kant, os 1 under¬ 
stand him, would answer in this way. My act^ 
loUted at simply as objects of experience, Ixdong 
to the phenomenal world, and so far come under 
the law that every i>henomenal event must have 
a phenomenal cause. Hut reason, in so far a.s it 
is practical, takes''nie out of this merely phenome¬ 
nal world, and sets before me certain ends which 
it pronounces to b<- bindino upon all rational be- 
int^s. Thus there rises up before me a world dis¬ 
tinct from that which presents itself to me, in so 
far as 1 simply contionplate events as in time. Sui>- 
po.se now that I act in accordance with the, ends 
prescribed by reason, will my acts then cease to l>e 
conformable to the law of natural causation? By 
no means. The man who obeys the law to do jus¬ 
tice to all men dwm not therefore act in violation 
of the law of natural causation, that every event 
must have its condition in the phenomenal world. 
The difference between him and the immoral man 
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who steals his neighbor’s property is not that the 
acts of the one come under the law of causality and 
the acts of the other do not, but that from the 
point of view of the moral law the one acts freely 
and the other does not. Freedom means conform¬ 
ity to the pure idea of Duty, not action contrary 
to motives. When I act in accordance with that 
idea, 1 initiate a series of acts from an idea of 
Reason; but these acts, looked at simply as follow¬ 
ing in time on volition, are an instance of the law 
« 

of natural causality, that every event as condi¬ 
tioned is relative to another event as its conditioti. 
Kant, in other words, in distinguishing between 
free and natural causation, virtually says that the 
category of causality, in the sense in which it holds 
of sensible phenomena, is inadequate to express the 
chai-acter of the actions of man as originating from 
a regard for moral law. That his mode of pre¬ 
sentation is open to objection should not blind us 
to the e.ssential truth for which he is contending, 
that from the point of view of man as a moral ■ 
being, freedom is not only possible, but is not in¬ 
compatible with the law of patural causation. 

In what has just been said we have to some ex¬ 
tent anticipated the result of Kant’s criticism of 
the Practical Reason, to which attention must now 
be directed. In tho^riiique of Pure Season it has 
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been maintained that no knowledge of supersensible 
realities can be obtained, since such knowledge 
always implies a process of determining objects in 
time, whilst the sui>ersensible is' necessarily free 
from the limits of time. We have now to see how 
Kant would show from the nature of the practical 
reason that man is free and the heir of immor¬ 
tality, and that God exists. The central idea from 
which he starts is that of Freedom, which has 
already been shown to be at le.%st possible. That 
wo have the consciousness of a moral law% a fact 
which admits of no dispute; it is given to us in 
the contra.st of u-h<il in and ir/ml ought to be. Were 
there no conception of the moral lay we should 
never become conscious of freedom; while on the 
other hand, were there no frecslom there could be 
no realization of the moral law. The pure idea 
of Duty and tlie idea of Freedom necessarily imply 
each other. That this pure idea is originated en¬ 
tirely by reason is evident from tlie fact tliat it 
cannot be derived from any ol>servation of the 
facts of exjjerience. not even from an observation 
of the sequence of our own acts on mptives. Ex- 
l«rience can tell us what actually takes place, bat 
it cannot set before ds an intelligible world in 
which men might act quite differently from the 
way in which they do act. Thus we get the notion 
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of a world in which all men should act purely 
according to ends prescribed by reason. As a 
matter of fact men do not so act. The natural 
desires prompt them to follow inclination rather 
than reason, and thus a conflict ari.ses between 
the law of Reason and the" law of Desire. Hence 
it is that the moral law presents itself as ohliga- 
tofy — as a command to act according to reason, 
not according to desire; and that any swerving 
from the law of duty destroys the morality of an 
act. To do one’s duty i.s tlierefore to act from 
reason : to follow inclination is to cease to be* 
moral. Hut while to be moral our acts must take 
place in complete independence of all natural de¬ 
sire, it does not follow that to act freely is to act 
without regard for law. True freedom is that 
which consists in willing the moral law. When 1 
act from the idea of duty I am free, and freedom 
of will is therefore identical with willing the idea 
of duty. The answer, then, to the question “ What 
ought 1 to doV” IS this: “Do that which will make 
thee u'ortlii/ of happiness.” This is a very difl’erent 
thing from saying “ Do that whicli will brhtff thee 
happiness.” Action regulated by the latter maxim 
is not moral, but rests up^ self-love; for to seek 
for happiness is to act simply from a desire for the 
satisfaction of our na&ral inclinations, and all ac- 
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tion so determined is incompatible with freedom. 
But, supposing action to be regulated purely by the 
idea of duty or a regard for moral law, will hap- 
]>iuess as a matter of fact follow? It need hardly 
be said that it does not follow in this world. If, 
indeed, all men at all times acted in accordance 
with the idea of duty, we Jiiight say that happiness 
would be the lot of all, for free or moral action 
naturally tends to produce happiness. But a world 
in which all men on all occasions act morally is a 
mere idea, which can never be realized so long as 
man. has a twofold nature, prompting him, on the 
one hand, to follow desire and, on the other, setting 
before him a pure moral law. We can only lioi)e 
for the realization of such an idea, if a mipreine 
reasun is held to exist. A state of things, in which 
happiness is ex.actly proimrtionate to moral worth, 
is only conceivable in a world ruled over by a wise 
and good Author. .Such a world, ruled over by such 
a Being, I’eason comjiels us to [mstulate, although it 
is not suscejitihle to the senses, nor can ever become 
an object of our ex|>erienee. 

Thus, as it seems to Kant, we can see that the 
moral law must be oU*ye<I, whether happiness may 
in this world follow in % train or no, while yet 
the divorce between desire and reason, virtue and 
happiness, inevitably leads to the certainty of a 
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Supreme Being and of a future life. And having 
establiahed the existence of a Sijpreme Being, we 
can now determine with certainty that which to 
reason in its speculative aspect was at best prob¬ 
lematical. The world of nature as ruled over by 
a single Supreme Being must be viewed as in some 
sense a manifestation of Infinite Intelligence, and 
hence as adapted to the realization of our moral 
nature. Accordingly the study of nature tends to 
assume the form of a teleological system in which 
all things are adapted to one supreme end. True, 
we cannot say that we comprehend the nature of 
God absolutely as he is, or that we are abstractly 
right in conceiving of nature as a .system adapted 
to ends, but we are entitled to make the nature 
of God intelligible to ourselves by analogies drawn 
from the world of experience, and practically to 
view all things as forming a system presided over 
by an all-wise, all-perfect and all-powerful Being. 
The world of sense thus becomes for us a “ sensu¬ 
ous symbol" of that higher world which is half- 
revealed and half-concealed from us. Knowing 
only in part, we can but laborionsly spell out, from 
indications in the world of sense, what seem to be 
the designs of the InfinitP^ind, but we have the 
saUsfaction of knowing that all things ^work to¬ 
gether, for good to 4tose who obey the moral law, 
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and to those who, in the interrogation of . nature, 
are willing to syend themselves and to be spent. 
The former have a certificate of Reason that worthi¬ 
ness to be happ 3 ' will ultimately bring happiness; 
the latter, freed from the danger of 'an “ indolent ” 
or “ perverted ” reason, know that in the careful 
examination of experience they are following the 
only path which can lead to the better comprehen¬ 
sion of Nature, Mind, and God, 



CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLIER PHILOSOPHY OP FICHTE. 

"T^VEN from the hurried sumnwry of the Criti- 
cal Philosophy given in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, it must be evident to the reader that Kant 
regard.s Will, or Practical Reason, as constituting 
in a peculiar sense the essence of man. Were it 
possible for us to be purely contemplative beings, 
we should have no proper reason for I'egarding 
ourselves as free beings, or as destined to a higher 
life beyond the grave; nor should we have any 
proper reason for holding that the world mani¬ 
fests, however dimly and imperfectly, the unseen 
guidance of a Supreme Being. It is the revela¬ 
tion of moral law, as introducing us to an ideal 
world that ought to be, and ought to fashion the 
.sensible woi'ld after its pattern, that enables us to 
learn what our true nature is and demands. Even 
in his account of the conditions of knowledge, 
however, Kant shows that his system, half uncon- 
■sciously to himself, rests upon the conviction that 
the inner nature of intelligence is free activity real¬ 
izing itself through universal laws. Nature is not 

so much made for us ^ made % us. Intelligence, 
■ a 
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as the source of those universal conceptions which 
unite‘the inaterj^l of sense in a connected system, 
is contrasted with sense as receptivo, and is ex¬ 
pressly qualified as “ spontaneous ” and “ active 
and the process by whicli the manifold of sense is 
determined in definite ways is a spontaneous ac¬ 
tivity of mind. That spontaneous activity is of 
tlie very e.s.sencc of intelli<'onee is implied in tho 
“ synthetical unity of self-consci — tliat 

unity wlii h is the supremo condition of all knowl- 
edffe that wc can have. Free activity beinjf thus, 
in Kant’s view, regarded as tlie characteristic fea¬ 
ture of man as rational, it was only natural that 
Fichte, in seeking for a supreme iple from 
wliich a system of philosophy at reasoned 

and true might be built up. should ue n.-d to start 
from the conception of man as self-conscious, active 
^nd free; and equally natural that his philo.sophy 
should explicitly formulate that subordination of 
theory to practice, of knowledge to moiality, which 
had been in no obscure way indicated by Kant. 
Further reflection on the princijile thus grasped, 
viewed in its relation to tho Critical Philosophy 
os presented by its author, led to a simplification 
and restatement of it that at first sight makes it 
seem rather a new theory than a recast of tb« 
old. The aim of Kant was to prepare the way for 
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a philosophy that should hold nothing on suffer¬ 
ance. That which could Ue proyed to be in 'ac¬ 
cordance with the necessary conditions of human 
knowledge and morality was alone to be adsnitted 
into the new and completely reasoned system.- The 
principle was thoroughly sound, but 'even after 
all proper allowance has been made for numerous 
infelicities of statement, it cannot be said to have 
been thoroughly and consistently carried out to 
its issues. Even to state, and much more to trace 
to their source, all the instances in which Kant is 
untrue to that principle, is here impossible, but a 
few words may be said on the point by way of 
preparation f6r the understanding of the changes 
introduced by Fichte. 

Although, as has been said, Kant regards human 
intelligence as essentially active and spontaneous, 
he is not less certain that, so far as knowledge is* 
concerned, it is active only in relation to the ma¬ 
terial of sense which is “given " to it. If it is asked, 
“ given ” by what ? the answer of Kant is not by 
any means so clear as could be wished. Kant cer¬ 
tainly does not say that sensations are effects of a 
preexistent and independent “thing-in-itself," as 
those who study his philosophy only in part are apt" 
to suppose; all that he says is, that our minds do 
not originate tKe parivn^r element of knowledge. 
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but receive it from some other source. The state¬ 
ment is manifestly- truej^rom the point of view of 
the individual man, and is little more than an ex¬ 
pression of the conviction—a conviction which Kant 
never dreams of questioning-—that the objects which 
come before us, one by one, as parts of a real world, 
are not made /;// us, but revealed to us. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that here we have 
the -/xariiv of the Critical Philosophy. For 

Kant, even when he has defined the “ thing-in-itself," ’ 
as he afterward does, as a supersensible world, 
manifesting the presence of a Supreme Reason, re¬ 
gards both as hidden from us, in their universal 
nature, by the necessary limitations of our minds, 
and as but dimly suggested by the world, we know ; 
a view which, if taken literally, leads to the grave 
of all sound philosophy in the unknown and the 
unknowable. A similar mixture of truth and false¬ 
hood is implied in the view that space and time are 
forms of human jjerception, or at least of the {)ercep-» 
tions of all intelligent beings who have a sensuous 
nature. In one asi)ect of ft, the subjectivity of these 
“ forms ” draws attention to a truth which is simply 
an application of the principle of all true philoso¬ 
phy, the trnth that 8]7ace no less th^n time, and 
therefore all knowable objects in either or both, 
cannot be said to exist apart from their relation to 
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consciousness. In asserting that space and time 
belong to us as perceptive^eing|, Kant also meant 
to emphasize the truth, that the constitution of our 
minds, to be completely explained, must be brought 
into relation with the supersensible source of finite 
intelligence. Still further, his theory implies that 
the determination of objects, simply as in space and 
time, gives an imperfect and partial knowledge of 
things, and leaves, as problems to be solved, the 
true nature of the mind, the world and God. But 
while these points of view, taking hold as they do of 
an aspect of truth of supreme importance, are all 
more or less implied in Kant, the view which is 
actually formulated by him, that space and time 
are niei'e modes of our perception, and hence that 
objects of perception arc but phenomena, is not only 
unsatisfactory, but is inconsistent with the demand 
for a theory which shall fully explain how knowl¬ 
edge is possible. Not to prolong this criticism un¬ 
necessarily, it may be .said, summarily, that in the 
limitation of the categories and schemata to human 
intelligence, and above all in the denial that in the 
principle of self-consciousness we reach a real knowl¬ 
edge of intelligence as it is in itself, Kant betrays 
a confusion of thought between two very diflferent 
propositions: (1) that the finite intelligence, as such, 
requires ultimately to l>e explained by relation to 
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infinite intelligence, and (2) that human intelligence 
is by its very nature ibflipable of knowing tbinj^ 
as they must present themselves to an intelligence 
free from all limitations. The first of these pro{>o* 
sitions 1 r(“giir(i a.s true, the second as false. For, 
while our intelligence neees.siirily iinjdies relation to 
an infinite intelligence, it does not follow th.at the 
latter is in its essenee differi'iit from oms;, nor does 
it follow that the world which we know is not., when 
pro[>erly iiiiderstood, the only world that there is to 
he ktiown. .\n iinperfeetion ol a similar kind Iteseta 
Kants account ol the I’raciii'al Iteason. Btdween 
Keason and Ilcsire. the ‘’kingdom of nature" and 
the ‘‘kingdom of grace," Im places an imjaissable 
gulf, anil even his prool's of (iikI and immortality 
sutfer from the ijojuodV'ct logic (tf his theory. On 
the other hand, the ideas of freedom, immortalilv 
and Ood are treated in a supremely suggestive way, 
and the direction' in which the only (Mtssihlc ,v)Iu- 
tious must l)e found is clearly marked out. It is 
unnecessary, however, at present, to siaeik of these 
points more at length, since Fichte here closely 
follows Kant, with the im)Mirt,uit and significant 
exception of the moral iK-dief in a .Su|irome Hciison 
existing apart from the ideal of such a reason in us. 

From what has been said it ivill b« possible to 
make plain, in a few words, the way in which Ficbi^ 
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sought to develop Criticism into a system df philoso¬ 
phy. Starting from the "Conception of Reason, Or 
the Ego as essentially active, he endeavors to show 
how knowledge and conduct may be explained, with¬ 
out, in any case, taking refuge in a conception 
incapable of verification. Hence he denies sum¬ 
marily that there are realities, supersensible or 
other, which can possibly exist or be known out of 
relation to reason. That, the manifold or sensible 
is “ given,” he admits only in this sense, that when 
we look at knowledge as it exists for ordinary con¬ 
sciousness, without bringing it in relation to the 
practical originativeness of reason as manifested in 
will, the only test of reality which we have is the 
feeling of necessity, a compulsion to think certain 
objects as real. Space and time, and the categories, 
again, are certainly modes in which the known world 
is determined by us, but they are also modes in 
which that world actually exists. The known world, 
however, can only be properly explained when it is 
brought into relation with reason as practical; ‘then 
only is the mere feeling of compulsion, which is the 
empirical criterion of reality, seen to arise from the 
consciousness of self as willing. Only in willing do I 
become conscious of myself as active, that is, in my 
essential nature; and as the consciousness of self is 
the aecessarv ooncfilion of the consciousness of not- 
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self, it is ia will that I at once become aware of 
myself an4.of a.not-self or real world contrasted 
with and yet relative to it Reason is, therefore, 
the true “ thing-in-itself,” and hence Fichte, at least 
in the first stage of his philosophizing, with which 
only we have here to deal, does not admit that there 
is any supersensible reality but reason, as mani¬ 
fested in and to us, nor any God but the ideal of 
moral i>erfection, in the continual approximation to 
which the moral life of man consists. Whether, 
m discarding the suiiersensible as forinulatod by 
Kant, Fichte lias not swept away the nobler part 
of his system, we shall afterward consider. Mean¬ 
time it will be advisable to give a statement of his 
philo.sophy, following rather more closely his own 
mode of .statement, and entering somewhat more 
into detail. 

The moment we turn our thoughts to the con¬ 
tents of consciou.sness we find, says Fichte, that they 
divide up into two cla.sscs,— those which are accom¬ 
panied by a feeling of frorxlom, and those which are 
accoin[>^ied by a feeling of ncces.sity. To explain 
that class of ideas which is accompanied by the feel¬ 
ing of necessity,— to account, in other words, for 
experience, outer and inner,— is the problem of 
Philosophy. Mow, to put forward any explanation 
of experience, it must be foible to rise abore^ex- 
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perience so far as to make it, as a whole, an object of 
reflection, and this implies the fapulty abstracting 
from experience. Only two methods of explaining 
experience are logically possible,— that of dog¬ 
matism and that of idealism. According to ideal¬ 
ism, the explanation must be sought in intelligence 
in itself, as abstracted from all its relations to 
experience; according to dogmatism, the explana-' 
tion must bo sought in the thing-in-itself, as ab¬ 
stracted from the fact that it occurs in experience 
or is in consciousness. Now, there is a marked con¬ 
trast between the object of idealism and the ob¬ 
ject of dogmatism. Intelligence is neither a pure 
fiction nor an actual object or thing in experience; 
not the former, because even a pure Action is 
freely produced by intelligence, and so presupposes 
intelligence; not the latter, because, while no ob¬ 
ject exists e.xcept for intelligence, the latter is not 
itself an object of experience in the ordinary sense 
of that term. The thing-in-itself, on the other 
hand, is a pure fiction, for, .as beyond intelligence, 
it cannot be known at all. Thus the (ii^ject of 
idealism and the object of realism are alike be¬ 
yond experience ; but they difler in this, that in¬ 
telligence is pre.supposed in all experience, while 
the thing-in-itself is at best a fiction set up by 
intfllliMenee to accotmt for experience. This does 
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not show that there is no thing-in-itself, but it 
raises a suspicion*against it. 

Neither of those systems can refute the other. 
Idealism cannot refute dogmatism. The idealist 
starts from the belief in free self-activity, but the 
dogmatist, in holding that all I'xperiencc i.s to be 
explained by tlie action of an independent reality 
on consciousness, reduces tliat belief to an illusion, 
due, as Spinoza said, to a knowh'dge of our actions 
without a knowledge of their caustjs. Every dog¬ 
matist is necessarily a deterniinist and material¬ 
ist; the former becaus<! he mak<’s free activity an 
illusion, and the latter because he explains intel¬ 
ligence as a mode of a thing-in-itself. Nor can 
dogmatism refute idealism. The basis, and the 
only basis, of dogmatism is the supisvsed necessity 
of explaining experience by a thiiig-in-ilself. But 
if it can be shown that experience may be ex¬ 
plained by idealism, the whole structure built up 
by dognialism falls to the ground. 

The insufficiency of dogmatism to explain actual 
experience may lx; easily shown, dntelligenca is 
that which sees itself, or is at once object and 
subject; il exists for itself and only for itself. If 
I think any object whatever, I must relate thu 
object to myself. If the object is a mere inven¬ 
tion. I nroduce it for myself; if the object i8*reai 
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and independent of my invention,.! contemplate 
it as it arises for me; but in eitker case the object 
as experienced exists only for me as intelligence, 
not for itself. A thing has no existence except 
for some intelligence. Hence, while intellig^ce is 
in its very nature dual, or at once ideal and real, 
the thing is only single or real; the former exists 
for itself, while the latter does not. 

On the one side, then, we have intelligence with 
its objects as referred to itself, and on the other side 
the thing-in-itself of the dogmatist, and there is no 
bridge from the one to the other. How does the 
dogmatist seek to connect them? By the principle 
of causality. Intelligence with its objects he ex¬ 
plains as a product or effect of something which is 
out of relation to intelligence. But this is no expla¬ 
nation at all. Suppose a thing to act as cause on 
something else, and you have not advanced a single 
step in the explanation of intelligence. If the 
object acted upon is conceived as endowed with 
mechanical force, it will transmit the impression to 
another object,-this to a third, and so along the chain 
of objects; but none of these objects comes thereby 
to be or exist /or itself or to he conscious: it is 
acted upon, but it does not know itself as acted 
upon. Nay, endowf-jour object with the highest 
prope*^ an object Can be supposed to have,—the 
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property of sensibility,— and it will not be excited to 
Belf-con8cioasness;«it may react against an external 
stimulos, but it will not know itself as reacting. 
Thus conscious experience is not explained by the 
thing^n-itself, but simply ignored. All that we 
have is the mutual action of things on one another 
and the product of this action. A change in things 
is supposed to take |>lace, but this change is nothing 
for experience, since experience implies conscious¬ 
ness. The dogmatist may .say that the soul is one 
of the things-in-themselves, and in this way he may, 
no doubt, apply the category of cause and effect to 
it; hut in so doing he has not explained exiwrience, 
hut simply put the soul among the fictions set up 
to explain it. Or, if it is said that the effect of 
the thing-in-itself — by whatever name it is called, 
matter or soul or God — is such as to produce con¬ 
sciousness, we have simply combined the idea of 
causality with intelligence without explaining any¬ 
thing, for the two ideas are perfectly distinct. 
Dogmatism thus fails to explain what it s<!ts out to 
explain. Hence it is no philosophy at all, but an 
unthinkable absurdity. The moment we {serceive 
the distinction between intelligence and mechanian, 
Uie whole attempt to explain the former by the lat> 
ter is seen to be in the literal sense preposterous. 
Only those who ignore intelligence can snppowktluit 
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they have explained it the hypothesis of things- 
in-themselves. « 

Idealism explains the consciousness of objects 
from the (irtivit;/ of intelligence. Intelligence is 
purely active or .self-Jetcrtnined, since it is Mlat on 
which all else is to dei)end. It is not correct to 
say that it is a inode of hehuj, for being implies thR 
mutual action of things on one another, whilst on 
intelligence nothing can act, because nothing exists 
in knowledge but for it. It is not even some/liiiiff 
that acts, for that would iiiiply that it exists prior to 
its activity. Now experience in its various mani- 
festiitioiiH—the experience, for oxainide, of a mate¬ 
rial world in .siiace and time — is to be explained 
by the pure self-activity of intelligence, and hence 
intelligence must obey the laws originated by itself. 
This is the reason why the experience of objecte is 
accompanied by the feeding of necessity. Intelli¬ 
gence can only act according to its own laws, and 
recognizing itstdf as determined by those laws, it 
feels itself restricted or limited in its nature. This 
conception of intelligence as acting according to the 
law.s of its own nature i.s Transcendental or Criti- 
caT Idealism, a.s distinguished from a Transcendent 
Idealism, which suppo.ses intelligence to act in a 
lawless or capricious;, way. In acting, intelligence 
manifi^^ its laws, and these laws are all connected 
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together in a single system. How, then, are these 
laws discovered? Jjet any one think some object— 
.say a triangbs — and he will find by reflection that 
two tilings are implied: (1) The act of thinking, 
which “is free or depend.s upon (he will of the 
l>ei-son thinking; and (2) ihe necessary manner in 
which that act can be realized. The latter is 
the law according to which thought acts, and which 
is revealed only by thinking freely. Thus the 
thinking is free, and yet it takes (dace according 
to a nece.ssary law of thought. In (his way a 
fundamental law of all thinking is discovered. Hut 
it can be shown by an examination of that law 
that a second act is imidied in it, then that this 
act implies a third, and so oh until all the nebs 
on which the first depends are completed. If 
the presuii|iosilion of Idealism is sound, and the 
deduction has been correctly made, the results must 
harmonize with the law's of all ex)«-rience. Thus 
Idealism luiMieeds from a fact of con.seiousneK8 — 
which, however, is obtainable only by a free act of 
thinking—to the totality of laws of exjrerience. It 
is not identical with experience, but it is when com¬ 
pleted a perfect picture of exiwrience as a whole. 
Experience involves the cooperation of all the laws 
‘ discovered by philosophy, not of any one of them in 
separation from the rest . The separate laws exist 
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only for the philosopher: they are merely'ideal dis¬ 
tinctions, which he finds according to the method 
indicated. Those distinctions <are, however, real 
laws, since they are discovered by contemplation of 
the manner in which intelligence necessarily acts. 

The fundamental principle, then, of the philoso¬ 
phy of Fichte is that of the self as an activity 
which returns upon itself. Let us now see how 
it may be formally established. It will be admit¬ 
ted by every one that there are in consciousness 
various objects. It is not asserted that such con¬ 
sciousness testifies to anything absolutely true, but 
only that there actually is a consciousness of objects. 
Let us suppose that we have in our empirical con¬ 
sciousness the perception or apprehension of the 
sensible object which we call a billiard-ball. Now, 
in philosophy we are not concerned, at least in 
the first instance, with the sensible properties by 
which one object is marked off and distinguished 
from other objects, but only with the relations of 
objects, whatever they may be, to consciousness. 
Expressed generally, therefore, our question is this: 
What is the relation of any object whatever to 
consciousness ? We abstract from the various 
sensible properties of the billiard-ball, extensi(m, 
roondness, solidity, i»to., and in so doing we elimi- 
aabe liH that marks off the billiard-lwll from other 
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objects of consciousness, and have as residue merely 
the consciousness of something, or of an object in 
general. For simplicity, let us term this something 
or object A. Now A is in consciousness. We do 
not say that there is any real object — any object 
that exists apart from consciousness,— but only that 
A is in consciousness. We affirm that if A is in 
consciousness,,tAe/i it i.; in consciousness. The con¬ 
tent of this projmsition is purely hypothetical, since 
we have not deeideil that there is any real A at 
all, but the fonu of the proimsition is not hypo¬ 
thetical, but absolutely certain. “If A is, then it 
is A,” is a proposition immediately certain, and 
therefore not in need of proof of any kind. The 
question is as to the ground of this law. We have 
posited that A actually is in consciousness, but not 
that it has any reality apart from consciousness. 
But to be in consciousness the A must be referred 
to the self. I posit the A in my consciousness, and 
in so doing 1 ))Osit mgseif. Wo may see this very 
clearly by considering that if the first A were in 
consciousness, and the second A not in conscions- 
ness, we should manifestly be unable to make the 
affirmation A = A. The self must therefore be 
identical with itself. Hence we may snligtitute for 
A=A the projiosition Ego=Ego, or Ego as ol^ect 
is identical with Ego as subject. In order .tibat 
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tbe proposition A = A may be formed, both subject 
and object must be present in« consciousness; and 
however frequently this proposition may be made, 
the same condition will be demanded. Now as the 
identity of the .self i.s the basis of the proposition 
A = A, we get, by abstracting from the self and look¬ 
ing merely to the form of affirmation, the logical 
law of Moreover, since all knowable ob¬ 

jects are only for the Ego, the reference of an 
object, whatever it m!iy be, to the Ego is the con¬ 
dition of there being any real object in knowledge; 
hence that which is referred to the Ego is alone 
real, or the reference of an object to the Ego is 
the category of reality. 

Again, in empirical consciousness we find a dis¬ 
tinction drawn between one object and another; 
we affirm, for example, that a cannon-ball is not 
a billiard-ball. Expressed abstractly, this yields the 
proposition not-A is not=A. The relation of sub¬ 
ject and predicate in this proposition brings to light 
a second and quite distinct act from that implied 
in the proposition A = A. And as nothing is except 
for the Ego, the act is an act of the Ego. The act 
is one of opposition as the first act is one of posi¬ 
tion. Hut while the act is distinct and independent, 
the content or matter is dejwndent on the content 
or maiHier of the first proposition. Unless we posit 
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A, there can be no not-A. Now, as in the first 
act the Ego posite(J the Ego, in this act it must 
oppose to the Ego the non-Ego. Abstracting from 
the content and looking merely at the form of 
the act of opposition, we get the logical formula 
not-A is not=A, which we may call the logical 
law of opposition or contrudirtion; and this act 
when applied to any real object yields tl,^ category 
of negation. 

The two propositions just sot forth, taken }'>er sc, 
are, apparently, contradictory of one another. If 
the non-Ego is posited, there can he no Ego posited; 
if the Ego is posited, thert; can Ije no non-Ego pos¬ 
ited. Yet hotli are [losited in the Ego, and there¬ 
fore must be somehow reconcilable with each other, 
unless the identity of sclf-consciousncss is to l )0 
destroyed. Evidently, therefore, there must be a 
third act of consciousness in which the op[)Osites are 
reconciled. This third act can only consist in 
uniting the two oi)posites without destroying either, 
and this is e(|uivalent to the limitation of each by 
the other. The immediate, empirical Ego and non- 
Ego, or subject and object of consciousness, mutually 
limit one another or exist only in relation to one 
another, the combining activity being in the ab$olute 
Ego which posits both. This act may therefore be 
expressed in the formnla: The absolute Ego opposes 
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in the Ego a limited Ego to a limited non-Egp. 
Further, by abstracting from the^content and looking 
at the mere form of uniting opposites, we get the 
logical law of the ground. A is in part = not-A: 
A is in part not =; not-A. In so far as A and not-A 
are equal, we have ground of relation: in so far as 
A and not-A are not equal, we have ground of dis¬ 
tinction. Moreover, in relation to’ real objects the 
act of synthesis yields the category of limitation or 
determinat ion. 

The synthesis contained in the third fundamental 
principle is the starting-point of both the theoretical 
and the practical philosophy of Fichte. That syn¬ 
thesis is expressed in the proposition: “In and 
through the ab^olute Ego, both the Ego and non-Ego 
are posited as each Ihnitable through the other; or, 
in positing the Ego the reality of the non-Ego is 
negated, and in positing the non-Ego the reality of 
the Ego is negated, while yet the reality of each 
exists only for the Ego.” Now, this synthesis may 
be broken up into two propositions: (1) The Ego 
imsits the non-Ego as limited through the Ego; 
(2)- The Ego posits the Ego as limited through the 
non-Ego. The former of these propositions is the 
basis of Practical Philosophy, the latter the basis of 
Theoretical Philosop|iy. Now, the proposition that 
the i^tive Ego and non-Ego mutually limit or 
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determine each other, while yet both are only for tiie 
almlnte Ego, leavers it undecided what is the exact 
sense in which the mutual determination is to be 
understood, and also how the contradiction is to !]« 
reconciled. We have, therefore, to take each of the 
modes of determination and examine it seii^rately 
before wo can come to any decision as to the' ulti¬ 
mate synthesis t)y which the two contradictions are 
reconciled with one another. How can it be the 
case that the Ego determines the non-Ego, while yet 
the non-Ego determines the Ego? This problem 
can only be solved by asking in what sense each 
proposition is true consistently with the relation of 
both Ego and noa-Ego to the absolute Ego. 

If the three proiMwitions which have just been 
“deduced," or shown to i>e' implied in the very 
nature of intelligence, should seem somewhat ob¬ 
scure to the reader, their significance may be easily 
apprehended by bringing them into relation with 
the better known philosophy of Kant.^ The-very 
titles of Kant’s first two CrUiqum imply that in 
both it is Reason as a single indivisible unity which 
is under consideration, and that it is the same Rea¬ 
son variously determined which manifests itself 
now as knowing and again as practically actiF«. 
Sulwtitnte Reason for^he self-positing Ego of Fichte, 
and it b {dais that the absolute tbesb U simp^ a 
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formal statement of the nature of Reason as a 
self-conscious activity, which camiot be resolved 
into anything but itself, and which is neither theo¬ 
retical alone, nor practical alone, but the poten¬ 
tiality of both. Now, it requires little reflection to 
see that Reason, or the pure Ego,—which, if viewed 
in its mere abstraction or potentiality, can only 
be defined negatively as independent of all else, 
positively as absolute .self-affirmation or self-reali¬ 
zation,— must difl'erentiate itself before it can be 
Reason as it acfually exists for us; it must, in other 
words, be distinguished according to its mode of 
manifestation, as theoretical or practical, and in 
cither case there iqust be an opposition of subject 
and object, self and not-self. These terms are 
necessarily correlative: (here can be for us no sub¬ 
ject which does not know an object or realize an 
object or end, and no object that is not known or 
realized. This condition at once of knowledge and 
of action is also imi>licd in the philosophy of Kant, 
as we have seen, although he is not always quite 
true to himself. As, then, Fichte’s first proposition 
asserts that Uea.son or Self-consciousness can never 
be shown to deiiend uiion anything foreign to it — 
any unthinkable thing-in-it.self, — so his secon^ 
proposition maintains that t^e necessary conditi^ 
of all reality is th6 distinction within ronsciousntw 
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’ Balrject and object And this proposition, it 
ill be observed, h^lds both of knowing and of act¬ 
ing. The third proposition or fundamental s^n- 
^esis, simply makes explicit what is implied in the 
rat two propositions taken in combination with one 
Pnother. Subject and object must be opposed one 
the other, since otherwise there could be no 
Keal consciousness, and the opjwsition may be either 
^eorctical or practical. Hut the opiKwition, as 
ithin consciousness, is not u real separation, but 
perely a formal or logical distinction. Reason 
panifests itself in the contrast of self and not-self, 
•tberwise it would not Ire reason, but yet it em- 
iraces the distinctions which express its nature, 
loreover, the opposition of self and not-self takes 
iwo different directions, according as the self seems 
|U> be dependent on ihc not-self or the reverse: as 
^theoretical, the object seems to Ikj “given” to the 
jself; as practical, the .self pubs itself info the object. 
EThe further course of philosophy will therefore 
^ave two branches; the theoretical, in which the 
Various ways in which reason makes objects intel¬ 
ligible to itself are exhibited, and the practical, in 
ich is shown the manner in which it realizes 
iliaer nature in a world produced by itself, 
will not be necessary to follow Fichte in bis 
ion ” of the categories of reciprooitjr, pan-'. 
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of subject and object. And tliis proposition, it 
will be ob.served, h^lds botli of knowing and of act¬ 
ing. The third proposition or fundamental s\n- 
thesis, simply makes explicit what is implied in the 
first two propositions taken in combination with one 
another. Subject and object must be opposed one 
to the other, since otherwise there could be no 
real consciousness, and the opposition may be either 
theoretical or practical. Hut the opposition, as 
within consciousness, is not a real separation, but 
merely a formal or logical distinctnm. Iteason 
manife.sts itself in the contrast of self and not-self, 
otherwise it would not be reason, but yet it em¬ 
braces the distinctions which express its nature. 
Moreover, the opposition of self and not-self takes 
two different directions, according a.s the self seems 


to be dejiendent on the not-self or the reverse: as 
theoretical, the object seems to be “given" to the 
self; as practical, the self puts itself into the object. 
The further course of philosophy will therefore 
have two branches; the theoretical, in which the 


various ways in which reason makes objects intel¬ 
ligible to itself are exhibited, and the practical, in 
^hieh is shown the manner in which it realixes 
^ inner nature in a world produced by itself. 

will not be necessary' to follow Pichte in his 
ction ” of the categories of reciprocity, cm* 
4 * 
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ualify anil substantiality. The [irinciple of the de 
duction i.s in essence identical yith Kant'.s “deduC' 
tion of the categories." .Ml tliat need be borne in 
mind is that li’ichte exhibits the categories not as 
forms belonging to the " constitution " of the human 
mind, but rather as movemenis in the living pro- 
ce.ss by which lleasim manifests itself in the knowl¬ 
edge of the olijeclive wiii'lil. Ill his distinction of 
the threefold movement of inlelligenee, as well as 
in his altemiit to connect the categories with one 
another in an organic system, he supplies the norm 
which, under the hands of Hegel, develo|.K‘d into an 
elaborate system of all the categories or modes of 
activity liy whieb intelligence thinks the real world. 

It will be advisable, in order that the reader may 
see for himself how far Schelling in his Transcen¬ 
dental Idealism is original, to give a short summary 
of what in Fichte'.s system may he, called I’sychology. 
The main dilVerence iK'tween Fichte and Kant in 
their theory of knowledge arises from the fact that 
the former refuses to make the problem easier to 
himself by assuming that tbere is a “ manifold of 
sen.se,' somehow made real by its relation to the 
tbing-in-itaelf. Hence Fichte is compelled to ex- 
t>lain the seeming indcfiendence of thee world of sen¬ 
sible objects entirely from the natnre of intelligence 
Hself. The explanation is foond so fur in the nabf^ 
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of tba “ productive imagination,” u faculty (leacrilasd 
as a law of our iiijnds by wbicli tin; purticulars 
a^)|>oaring in our con.seiousne.ss arc, ^o to sjwak, 
thrown out of the knowing subject. The reason 
why the object seems to be in(le|icndent and out 
of relation to consciousness is, that the process is 
one that takes place apart from any retlectivc con¬ 
sciousness of it, .As in the tirst instance the object 
or non-Ego is conteinplalcd in itself—this Uung 
the characteristic feature of mere knowledge, as 
distinguished from practical activity—it is not ex¬ 
plicitly related to the self, and hence it presents 
itself as if it weri^ an indepenih nt reality. I'hilo- 
soplii(,-ai refh-ction is therefore reipiircd to bring out 
the tacit relation of the object to the subject, and 
to show that the sttpjHJsed indejiendenre. and causal 
activity of the object is hot a natural illusion. I!y 
the reality of an object, then, we must understand 
simply the limit wliieh intelligence a.s knowing sets 
to itMrif by th# very law of its being. A limit, 
however, which is made by intelligence, intelligence 
most be capable of removing, and as a matter of * 
fact the proeem of knowing is the (lerpetnal tran- 
d,Half-created limit. The imagina- 
turn bi a oontinuoiu prceeai of setting down 
and removitNI a litnit; in act, in truth, of 

oHMNriBg mmethij^ aa fonHil to itoelf it removw 
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of Ihs “ productive imagination," a faculty deserilied 
aa a law of our iiijnds by which I lie particulars 
apiwaring in our coii.sciousncss are, -o to s|a-ak, 
thrown out of the knowing subject. The reiLSon 
why the object seems to be independent and out 
of relation to consciousness is, that the process is 
one that takes place apart from any rcllectlve con¬ 
sciousness of it. .ts in the first instance the object 
or non-Ego is contemplated in itself—this licing 
the eharaeterislie feature of mere knowledge, a.s 
distinguished from juaetical aetivily--it i.s not ex¬ 
plicitly related to the self, ami lienee it presents 
itself as if it were an indepemb nt n ality. I'hilo- 
sophiyal reflection is llieicfori’ reipiircd to bring out 
the tacit relation of the object to the subjeet, and 
to show that the supiKised indejiendeiiee and eaiiisal 
activity of the ohject is hut a natural illusion. iJy 
the reality of an olyeet, then, xve must understand 
siioply the limit whii li intelligence as knowing sets 
to itmit by thd very law of its U-ing. A limit, 
however, which is made by intelligence, intelligence 
maet be capable of removing, and as a matter of 
iaot the prooew of knowing Ls the iierfieiDal tran- 
iww ti ^W aOf (kifbtf-ereated limit. The imagina- 
tioa Ir ttett a oentinaous p^oeow of tieUing down 
•ad removing a l^it; ia act, in truth, of 

OH^oniv soiaeUiuly as fiav^ljir to Uaetf it removes 
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tile oiipo.sition. Hence the various phases which 
^constitute the ideal evolution ,of knowledge, and 
which wo must follow out until we have completely 
cxhau.sted them; when, as we may exjiect, we shall 
he comiielled to seek for the liiial explanation of 
reality, not in contemplation of the oliject, hut in 
the self-activity of the suhject. 

The result of Fichte’s metaphysical investigations 
has been to show that there can he no knowahle 
reality out of ail relation lo intelligence, and that 
tlie law which governs the devidopment of human 
knowledge is, that Unit which iiilclligence at first 
thinks in an unconscious or iiiireflective way, it 
is com|ielled hy the very law of its nature sijhse- 
i|iienlly lo think in a rellcclive or conscious way. 
The elevation of unconscious into conscious knowl¬ 
edge constitutes the dialectic movement of thought 
hy which the several stages of knowledge are 
reached. Now, when we fix our attention upon 
the process of knowledge itself,— when, in other 
word.s, we deal with the peculiar prohlem of jMy- 
chology,— we find that- there are various stages 
through which knowledge passes; sensation, {Ksr- 
ception. etc. In treating of these Fichte wmbines 
a description of these phases as they present them¬ 
selves to the individnal with a deduction of them; 
that is, he endeavors to show, not onlyt that as a 
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matter of fact knowledge has these stages, but why, 
in accordance witlwtlie ncccssurv law of its devel¬ 
opment, it must have these stages and no others. 
The dedneliim of the categories he snpplemelKi 
by a deduiiion of the snhjeeiivo ptia-es of hnowl- 
edge. 

The first and lowest phase of knowledge is sch- 
mtion. To the individual who is still at the .stage 
of sensation nothing i- present imt an immediate 
feeling; in' other words, he -eems to he nlwolutely 
^Mi-ssive or to lie devoid of all retieetion. A sensa¬ 
tion— whieh, as we know, must U; the proiluct of 
the Ego itself, since noihing can exist for intelli¬ 
gence except that whieh i- in relation to if. and 
nothing can he in rel.ation to it whieh it diM*s not 
actively relate—-seems to lx* |>assive|y taken U]> 
from without. A sensation, therefore, apiieiirs to 
be « purely passive state. The Ego simply Jimh 
it in itself; it does not apparently pi-mlurr it. Si'n- 
sation may thu.s lx; defimxl a'? a finding- within-aelf 
{Empfintiung) of a given state, lint when, with 
the light whi<;h we have obtained from onr meta- 
{diysffial study of knowleilge, we go on to ask 
whether the Ego is in reality, as it seeuig to be, 
abeolutely passive, we, at once mc . that it is not. 
If it were quite peesive there would be no feeling 
«i all. A were impreesion coming from witiioal 
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is not to be identified with a sensation actually 
experienced. To l)e experiencsd it must be appro¬ 
priated by the Ef'o, and this appropriation is an act, 
ilbt a state. We must, therefore, regard sensation 
as a complex product, which on the one side is 
passive, and on the oilier side is active. Two fac¬ 
tors, |iassivity and activity, combine, and tluur eom- 
mim product can only be something which is nei¬ 
ther mere activity nor mere passivity, but both in 
one. And if these two f.ictors unite in a common 
product, they must mutually limit without destroy¬ 
ing one another. Sensation is thus a limitation of 
the Ego. In itself, or taken in abstraction from 
alt its prodiicLs or objects, the Ego is purtl un¬ 
limited activity. Hut an absolutely pure Ego is 
ail unthinkable abstraction, la'canse the Ego can 
only exist at all if it has some consciousness of 
itself. In order, therefore, that it may have any 
knowledge whatever, intelligenee must in some 
way retieel, elieck, or render definite its unlimited 
activity. When the unlimited activity is thus rc- 
tleoted—when, in other words, it is turned Imck 
towitW the .self—there is an interruption ot the 
unlimited activity, which therefore becomes limited. 
The Ego is thus an activity turning back upon it¬ 
self. Accordingly it becomes aware of itself, finds 
itself feels itself. So far we have exalaiMd »!*» 
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intelligencH is conscious of itself, but we have not 
explained how it kapiteiis that it dot^s not recog¬ 
nize the limitation as produced by itself. To the 
individual, as we have seen, sensation 3p|)cart<> to 
Ui a limitation of the Ego by something external 
to it. How are we to explilin thi- illusion? The 
answer is ]H‘rfectly simple ; tlie Ego reflwLs its 
own activity, iuil it dm-s not, and indeed cannot, 
at the same time refb’i t on this reflection; in other 
words it cannot iH-coiiie eon.scious of it.self as at 
once determined ami productive. Heflection, in its 
first form, is tlius an unconscious activity. z\nd 
as intelligencf' is unconscious of itself as produc¬ 
tive^ what is produced necessarily seems Ui he given 
to if from .some other source. .4ecording^V the 
Ego simply finds i(si-lf limited, without recogni*- 
iiig that what it finds is really prmlnced hy itself, 
and this is sensation. Thus all the character¬ 
istics of sensation are explained. (I) The I seems 
to be pa.ssive. bes-ause it drs-s not reflect on its own 
reflective activity; (2) self ami its objisct are im¬ 
mediately identical, or, rather, seem to be identi¬ 
cal, because of the same abs«.*nc« ,of conaciooti re¬ 
flection, and (d) the union of iwtssivity and activity 
ia explained by the fact that the 1 reaebt on il« 
own activity, which is therefore to that extetit 
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passive. Hence every sensation is accompanied by 
a feeling of constraint or compulsion. 

The second stage of knowledge i.s perception. In 
perception, the Ego has before it an object or non- 
Ego in wliich it is, as it were, sunk and lost. At 
the same time, intelligf-neo is no longer immediately 
identical witli its object, as in sensation, but to it 
there is opposed a non-Ego or object by which it 
seems to be limited. Thus tliere is not only sensa¬ 
tion, but perception: not only a feeling of constraint, 
but the perception of a non Ego which produces 
that feeling; not only a something limited, but a 
something which limits. In perception, these two 
elements arc united together, so that there is no 
l>erce|^tion without a feeling of constraint, and no 
feeling of constraint without [lerception. This is a 
de,'«;ription of [lereeption from the phenomenal point 
of view, and we have now to ask how the second 
stage of knowleilgc is to Ix' philosophically explained. 
Each new step in the evolution of knowledge, as 
has been said, must arise from a new act of reflec¬ 
tion, and must give rise to a new product. Mfhat 
the Eg* is, it mu#t liecome for it.self. Now we have 
seen that in sensation intelligence finds iUelf lim¬ 
ited. This limitation was, however, simply a feeling 
of limitation, not a definite reflection upon limSta- 
tun. 1h« next step, therefore, is to raise thiftfact 
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of limitation into explicit conaciouj^ness, and this 
takes place wlieii tlx! Esjo reflects on its limit, and 
liy that very fact gtn-s beyond it. Just as reflection 
of the pure activity of the self ^ave rise to its limi¬ 
tation. so reflection on its limitation is neees-sarily 
a tran.sceiulence of it. .Vnd'lM’yond the limit of the 
Ego there can he nothing hut that which limits it, 
i.e. a non-Ego. We know, from our metaphy.sical 
analysis of knowledge, that there can be no object in 
knowledge wliieh is not the prosluci of intelligence. 
How. then, does it come that the non-Ego setuns to 
U? completely iude|KtniIent of the Ego-* Exactly for 
the .same reason that sensation seems lai be a pure 
paaaivity. In jH-rcepli'in. intelligence reflects iijKm 
aensation, but for that very nelson it cantiot,^at the 
same time, reflect on it- reflection. Hence the non- 
Ego, which is really a pnxluct of the activity of the 
Ego, ap|iear.s to lie indc|M-ndent of it. As it doea 
not see itself act, intelligence is not coiiscions of its 
own activity in p<‘rcepiion, and hence the object 
seem* to be iodejs-ndent of it .At the stage of jier- 
ception, that which is perceived apfiears, and can 
oniy appear, as a product of the nop-Ega Htarting 
from what is given in perception, intelligence goM 
oo to mbe it into a higher form, and tli» it, of 
course, effects by a new act of reflection. Tbk act 
nflectioB i» free or apontaneoo*: the Ego can 
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only reflect on what is given to it in perception, but 
the act of reflection is its own spontaneous activity. 
This act of is, on the one hand, free, 

and on the other hand determined: free, inasmuch 
.as it is a product of tlio spontaneous activity of the 
Ego, and determined, since the Ego must conform to 
the attributes of the object as given in perception. 
The marks or attributes of tlie resulting mental 
im.age are thus referred to tlie real object, which 
appears .as the substance of wliicli tliose are nttri* 
butes; and the existence of tlie image is regarded as 
due to the activity of the object, or as, an effect of 
which the latter is the cause. It finis becomes evi¬ 
dent that tlie imagination is the true condition of 
the categories. From the same source spring tlie 
pure perceptions of space and time, which are poten¬ 
tial infinities issuing from the imaginative activity 
of intelligence. 

So far we have explained only the universal con¬ 
ditions of the r('pre.sentation of objects. The prod¬ 
uct of imagination ha.s, however, to he fixed or 
related, and this is due to the Understanding. The 
understanding, again, is itself subject to a new 
act of reflection, which imidies a capacity for reflec¬ 
tion. ui>on an object or abstraction from it This 
new' act of reflection is Judgment, which itself rests 
upon Beaton, the activity by which complete abstrac- 
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tion is made from the whole world of objects and 
attention concentrated entirely on intelligence it¬ 
self. Thus we reach pitiT Self - ron^riousnfss, the 
point from which our inquiry originally started. 
The circle of knowledge ha.s thus lieen completed, 
and it only remains to determine the relations of 
knowledge and action. 

It has been shown that, apart from the relation 
of self and not-self, suliject and object, no knowl¬ 
edge whatever is possible. Hut in this relation 
there is an unresolved remainder to which attention 
must now he direete(l. Starting trom knowledge, 
a.s it is found in our actual experience, we have 
found that to take away either the subject or the 
object is to make knowledge an impos.silulity. A 
self that has nothing liefore it is merely the iioten- 
tiality of knowledge, whilst an object existing apart 
from self is for knowledge nothing at all. But in 
the apprehension of an object as distinct from tbc 
self, while yet in relation to it, there is a convic¬ 
tion or feeling that the object is necessary, or, in 
other words, that it is something not made by-os. 
As Fichte prt^rlj maintains, the presence of this 
feeling of necessity is the criterion by which, in onr 
ordinary knowledgifrlfV^’MtUfy ourselves that what 
is before ns ia and not simply a fiction 

of oar connection of this feelina 
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of necessity with the Kantian thing-in-itself is c 
ous. Kant, starting from the point of view of 
individual man who gradually acquires knowle 
, was led to hold that objects in space and time 
ply, besides the formal constitution of our knov 
faculty, a certain sensuous element that is “ giv 
to us, not produced b}' us, and that, apart f 
this “given” element, tliere is no knowledge o 
actual object. Taking one step farther, he asse 
that the thing-in-itself is not known in our ordir 
or sensible experience, but that its nature rem; 
a ])roblem for subsequent consideration. Simila 
Fichte, hardly changing in the least degree Ka 
view as properly under.stood, maintains that 
ordinary experience of a real world is aecoii 
nied by the feeling that what is before us is 
made by us, but is independent of u.s. This con 
tion must, however, be justified. It is not enoi 
‘ simply to accept the object a.s something necess 
or real; we mu.st further show, from the natnr« 
the self, or Reason, how it comes about that 
apparently refer reality to an indej>endent wo! 
while yet there can be no world but that which is 
relation to us as conscious beings. 

Now it is evident that the explanation of the f< 
ing of necessity, which is for os as knowing inte 
gences the reat of the reality of the world, must 
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found in the nature of self-consciousness. To seek 
for the explanation of it in any transcendental 
reality, such as Kant seemed to find in the noume* 
nal or sui>ersensible world, i.s inconsistent with the 
first principle of Idealism. Tliat which is to 
explain reality must he in direct and indissoluble 
connection with the self. Now we found that the 
■self which is to iiniUr knowledge and action is the 
seff as an activity returning upon itself, or estah- 
lishing its reality hy the fact of its own activity. 
This pure activity, unlike llu^ limiled activity of the 
knowing self, is ahsoiiitely unlimited or infinite in 
its activity: it is its nature to be incapable of inter¬ 
ference from anything alien to itself. Kant, as we 
have s(!en. finds in reason as practical the c.Hsence of 
human freedom, and by means of the ideal set up 
by rea.son as the ultimate goal of all things, he is 
led to regard the world of ordinary exjierienco as 
manifesting palpable Irace.s of a Divine Mind. 
Fichte grasps the Practical Reason as an absolute 
and universal self, revealing itself to us as an Ideal 
which we must make the goal .of all our efforts. 
The self as it actually exists at any moment is tlxus 
contrasted with the idea of an infinitely perfect self 
with which we are to seek for identification. This 
ideal self is not, however, to be regarded with Kant. 
U identical with a Supreme Reason, conceived of m 
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only reflect on what is given to it in perception, but 
the act of reflection is its own spontaneous activity. 
This act of hnaf/inatioii is, on the one hand, free, 
and on the other liand determined: free, inasmuch 
as it is a product of the sj)ontaneous activity of the 
Ego, and determined, since the Ego must conform to 
tlio attributes of the object as given in perception. 
The marks or attributes of the resulting mental 
imago are thus referred to the real object, which 
appears as the substance of which those are attri¬ 
butes; and the existenc(“ of the image is regarded as 
due to the activity of the object, or as.an effect of 
which the latter is the cause. It thus becomes evi¬ 
dent that the jniagination is the true condition of 
the categories. From the same source spring the 
pure perceptions of space and time, which are poten¬ 
tial infinities issuing from the imaginative activity 
of intelligence. 

So far we have e.\j)laincd only the universal con¬ 
ditions of the representation of objects. The prod¬ 
uct of imagination has, however, to be fixed or 
related, and this is due to the The 

understanding, again, is itself subject to a new 
act of reflection, which implies a capacity for reflec¬ 
tion upon an object or abstraction from it. This 
new act of reflection is Judgment, which itself rests 
upon Iiea%>n, the activity by which complete alxstrac- 
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tion is made from the whole world of objects and 
attention concentrated entirely on intelligence it¬ 
self. Thus we reach purr Self - roiindousnens, the 
point from which our inquiry originally started. 
The circle of knowledge ha.s thus ln'cn completed, 
and it only remains to determine the relations of 
knowledge and action. 

It has been shown that, apart from the relation 
of .self and not-self, subject and object, no knowl¬ 
edge whatever is |)os.sible. Hut in this relation 
there is an unresolved remainder to which attention 
must now be directed. Starting trom knowledge, 
as it i.s found in our actual experience, we have 
found that t<i take away either the .subject or tho 
object is to make knowledge an impossibility. A 
self that has nothing before it is merely the poten¬ 
tiality of knowledge, whilst an object existing apart 
from self is for knowledge nothing at all. But in 
the apprehension of an object as distinct from the 
self, while yet in relation to it, there, is a convic¬ 
tion or feeling that the object is necessary, or, in 
other words, tliat it is something not made by us. 
As Fichte properly maintains, me presence of this 
feeling of necessity is the critewon by which, in our 
ordinary knowledge, ’«*» mtisff ourselves-that what 
is before ns is a jsei^ direct, and not simply a 6ctk)n 
of oar Own ttiidK TTie connection of this feeling 
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found in the nature of self-consciousness. To seek 
for the e.v|>lanatiQn of it in any transcendental 
reality, such as Kant seemed to find in the noume- 
nal or suiiersensible world, is inconsistent with the 
first principle of Idealism. That which is to 
explain reality must he in diri'ct and indissoluble 
connection with the self. Now we found that the 
self which is to unite knowledf;e and action is the 
seff as an activity returninij uikui itself, or estab¬ 
lishing its reality by the fact <if its own activity. 
This i>ure activity, unlike the limited activity of the 
knowing self, is absolutely unlimited or infinite in 
its activity; it is its nature to be incapable of inter¬ 
ference from anything alien to itself. Kant, a.s we 
have seen, finds in reason as [iractical the es.sence of 
human treedom, and liy means of the ideal set up 
by reason as the ultimate goal of all things, he is 
led to regard the world of ordinary experience as 
manifesting iialpable traces of a Divine Mind, 
Fichte grasp.s the Practical Keason as an absolute 
and universal self, revealing itself to us as an Ideal 
which we must make the goal .of all our efforts. 
The self as it actually exi.sts at any moment is thus 
contrasted with the idea of an infinitely perfect self 
with which we are to seek for identification. This 
ideal self is not, however, to be regarded with Kant< 
aa identical with a Supreme Reason, conceived of as 
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of necessity with the Kantian thing-in-itself is obvi¬ 
ous. Kant, starting from the point of view of the 
individual man who gradually acquires knowledge, 
was led to hold tliat objects in space and time im¬ 
ply, besides the formal constitution of our knowing 
faculty, a certain sensuous element that is “ given ” 
to us, not produced by us, and that, apart from 
this “given" element, there is no knowledge of an 
actual object. Taking one .step farther, he asserted 
that the thing-in itself is not known in our ordinary 
or sensible experience, but that its nature remains 
a problem for subsequent consideration. Similarly, 
Fichte, hardly changing in tlie least degree Kant’s 
view as properly understood, m.aintains that our 
ordinary experience of a real w'orld i.s accompa¬ 
nied by the feeling that what i.s before us is not 
made by us, but is independent of us. This convic¬ 
tion must, however, be justified. It is not enough 
‘ simply to accejit the object as something necessary 
or real; we mu.st further show, from the nature of 
the self, or Reason, how it comes about that we 
apparently refer reality to an independent world, 
while yet there can be no world but that which is in 
relation to us as con.scious beings. 

Now it is evident that the explanation of the feed¬ 
ing of necessity, which is for us as knowing intelli¬ 
gences the'test of the realitv nf IL*. 
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found in the nature of self-consciousness. To seek 
for the explanation of it in any transcendental 
reality, such as Kant seemed to find in the nonme- 
nal or supersensible world, is inconsistent with the 
first principle of Idealism. Tliat which is to 
explain reality must be in direct and indissoluble 
connection with the self. Now we (bund tliat the 
self which is to unite knowledge and action is the 
seff as an activity returning u|m)u itself, or estab¬ 
lishing its reality by the fact of its own activity. 
This pure activity, unlike the limited activity of the 
knowing .self, is absolutely unlimited or infiniti; in 
its activity: it is its nature to be imapablc of inter¬ 
ference from anything alien to itself. Kant, a.s we 
have seen, finds in reason as practical the essence of 
human freedom, and by means of the ideal set up 
by reason as the ultimate goal of all things, he is 
led to regard the world of ordinary ex|>erienee as 
manifesting palpable traces of a Hivino Mind. 
Fiehtc grasps the Practical Hea.son as an absolute 
and universal self, revealing itself to us as an Ideal 
which we nm.st make the goal .of all our efforts. 
The self it actually exists at any moment is tb.ua 
contrasted with the idea of an infinitely perfect self 
with which we are to seek for identification. This 
ideal self is not, however, to be regarded with Kant' 
as identical with a Supreme Reason, conceived of U 
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beyond the sphere of our knowledge, and therefore 
as unknowable. The absolute ^elf is, in short, 
simply our ordinary self conceived of as an ideal to 
wliich in this world, and in virtue of our freedom, 
wo must continually approximate. To each individ¬ 
ual as a self-conscious activity the absolute self is 
necessarily given, not as an object known, but as an 
ideal to be realized. .4dmittiiig, then, that human 
reason necessarily contains the ideal of an infinitely 
perfect self, wliat is the relation of this ideal self 
to the self as standing in relation to known objects? 
Can wo connect the feeling of necessity, which is the 
mark of re.ality for us as knowing, with the neces¬ 
sary ideal of reason? Fichte has no doubt what¬ 
ever that knowledge must be explained from the 
nature of the self as freely determining itself to 
activity. Only in the consciousness of myself as 
active, as willing the moral law, have I a belief in 
the reality of myself as a person. Now morality, 
OH consisting in an approximation to the ideal self, 
necessarily implies strife or effort. The law of my 
mind wars against the law' of my members; the 
desires have to be overcome, and they can be over¬ 
come only by a fierce .struggle against the imme- 
' aiate self and toward the ideal self. Thus the 
world appears to me as something alien to my 
utaro, ^ich yet it is my nature to overcoi^ 
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This foreign clement is necessary to the moral 
life, which would cease were there no opiwsition. 
Tlie reality of the world thus means for me the con¬ 
sciousness of a something resisting all my efforts, 
or, subjectively, the consciousness of an infinite 
striving toward a goal that |>er|)etually recedes 
from me. Tlius we can distinguish what may meta¬ 
phorically Itc vallcii a cenli ifngal and a ccntrii)eial 
difection in the self, the former impcdllng ns onward 
and the latter manifesting it.self as a retuni to self. 
Were cither of these ahsent, there would ho no con- 
ciousness of self, and therefore no world of ohjects. 
Our linitnde, then,consists in the fact that wliile our 
very natur e i- to reali/.o the ideal self, we yet are |>re- 
vented fronr ‘Kiing so hy the opposition that we con¬ 
tinually encounter. '1‘his opposition appwirs in our 
cons<'iousness as a fetding of necessity or compnlsion 
— that feeling which, as we s.iw, was the immediate 
criterion of reality for the knowing subject. Thus 
the cir< le of reality is conrpleted. 'I'lie ft-eling of a 
neccKsary reality, which from tire point of view of 
knowledge is unintelligilile, receives explanation 
from the consideration of man as a finite being 
striving after fterfeetion and continually driven 
back into himself by .something that seems foreign 
to him, but which is in reality the infinite Beasoou 
constiinting his essential nature, 
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Before passing from the earlier philosophy of 
Fichte, which exercised so greaj an influence on 
Schelling, a short estimate may be made of its 
value as a solution of the great problems raised by 
Kant. In the whole of his inquiries, Kant assumes 
that reason is absolutely the same in all men, 
and that the conclusions of reason are to be ac¬ 
cepted as universally valid. But just because he 
unque.stioningly starts from this assumption he 
never clearly distinguishes between reason in the 
individual man and reason as the es.seiice of intel¬ 
ligence a.s such; or, rather, he assumes that the 
limitations hemming in the individual man are lim¬ 
itations which, a.s belonging to the nature of rea.son 
as such, are incapable of being transcended. Hence 
it is that, perceiving, as we all do, that the knowable 
world is constituted independently of our individ¬ 
ual consciou.snoss of it, he fails to .see with perfect 
clearness that there can be no world at all which 
is not in relation to intelligence. Accordingly it 
. seem.s self-evident to Kant that, besides the world 
revealed to human intelligence, there is a super¬ 
sensible world which is only dimly shadowed forth, 
and which, while known to exist, can never be 
made perfectly intelligible to ns. And becatfse the 
worldkof experience is only phenomenal, Kant is 
Ilia mnelnsion that the mind in its true 
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nature is not properly known, but has to be sensu¬ 
ously figured by us. in our imjterfect human way. 
Finally, while God as the Supreme Good is unde¬ 
niably real, He is not strictly speaking known to 
us, but is made intelligible to uJ by analogies 
drawn from the world of sense. 

Now if we are strict to bring home to Kant the 
logical conscfiuenccs of this separation of the phe¬ 
nomenal from the noumcnal world, we m.ay easily 
show, as has been shown scores of times, that the 
noumenal world vanishes in smoke, and loaves u.s 
only with the so-called phenomenal or sensible 
world. It is illogical to say that the world in 
itself, the mind in itself, and (iod in himself, are 
not at all what we know them to la', La'cause of 
that w'hich we do not know we can assert nothing 
whatever. Aljhe same time it must be said that 
this method of criticism i.s somewhat snirerficial, 
and entirely overlooks the deeper elements of the 
critical theory. For while the world, the mind, 
and God, are certainly not incapable of being 
known as they are, it is not le.s.s true that they 
are not adequaUdy characterized by the ordinary 
categories of quantity, substance or cause. These 
categories, as Kant rightly says, are applicable to 
parts of exjierience, but not to esperience as a 

whole; they express the nature of matter as the 
6 
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movable in space and time, but not the nature of 
mind; and they completely ^ail to express the 
nature of God. Kant’s imiierfection, therefore, is 
not in asserting the limited nature of the sensible 
world, but in throwing around the noumenal world 
a half-transparent veil of mystery. Granting that 
the world, the mind and God are not adequately 
characterized as quantifies, substances or causes, 
at least they are more adequately characterized 
by these categories than by that of pure Being, 
which might almost as well bo pure Nothing. The 
development of Kant's thought, therefore, demands 
a ])ositive determination of the nature of those 
sujiersensible objects which he hqd defined only by 
negative predicates, or at best by analogies bor¬ 
rowed from' that very sensible world which he 
rightly held to ba limited, partial and dependent. 

Fichte’s chief merit is that with unhesitating 
clearness and decision he removes the veil which 
Kant had drawn across the mysterious thing-in- 
itself. The ab.soluteness of reason and the identity 
of individual and universal reason being assumed 
by him as by Kant, the problem of philosophy as 
he figured it was: How do I, in virtue of my rea¬ 
son,- come to know a world in space and time, and 
w||at is the inner nature of my reason? The an¬ 
swer to these questions Fichte found in 4 simplifi- 
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cation of the Kantian theory. The mind of man 

is, in a sense, the only intelligible reality, and that 
which supplies the key to all the rest. Determine 
exactly the nature of human intelligence, and the 
nece.ssary conditions of all reality will l>e laid bare. 
Hints for the .simidifieation of Kant's view were 
plentifully supplied by Kant himself; and indeed 
all that Fichte needed to bring him to hi.s peculiar 
lK)int of view was t) connect Kant's account of the 
transcendental unity of self-consciousnes.s with the 
account of reason in its practical use, and to reject 
any mysterious unknowable thing-in-itself a.s a pure 
hetiun. It cannot, however, be .said that Ficiite 
has completely solved the problems raised by Kant. 
His chief merit lies in the enipliasis he has placed 
on the necessary relativity of existence and self- 
conscionsness. Hi.s simplification of Kant's theory 
leaves the deeper aspect of it very much as be found 

it. The picture whicJi he jire.sents to us of exist¬ 
ence is that of a number of finite intelligences, each 
striving to realize an ideal of |>erfection somehow 
given to it; but wlmt is the relation of these intelli¬ 
gences to the world as a whole, or how they are 
related to an infinite intelligence, be does not tell 
ns. To the individual there is somehow given a 
self i^at at once consists in a perpetual struggle 
toward the infinite, and is itself the goal of 
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struggle; but no attempt is made to connect this 
self with an absolute intelligence comprehending at 
once finite beings and the finite things known by 
them. Nor can it be said that Fichte's “deduction” 
of the reality of the world is more than a restate¬ 
ment of the problem. It Is no doubt true that, 
apart from the free activity of the will, there could 
be no knowledge; but it is e(iually true that a|iart 
from knowledge there could bo no free activity. 
To say that the infinite striving after an unattain¬ 
able ideal exiilains the feeling of reality is merely 
to say that freedom finds itself impeded. It is no 
j.iyoper explanation of ttu; objective world to sav 
ttuit it'^;'i,:':«f»t-^ to the 

gence; we still wish u. rdr. objective reality 

is, apart from the intelligence of any particular in¬ 
dividual,— or, rather, what the finite intelligence, 
together with its world, is in relation to that which 
is somehow highm- than either; and that (juestion 
cannot be answered without a theory of knowledge 
les-s as.sumptive in its nature than the one with 
which Fichte presents us. This indeed is virtually 
implied in the changes which Fichte introduced in 
the later presentation of his system, which are all 
in^tKe direction of defining the absolute Ego more 
closely, or, in other words, of explaining the re- 
laiiAne nf indiTiilnal and universal intelligenoe. 
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It is evident, therefore, that subsequent speculation, 
starting from the uaitv of subject and object, which 
Fichte, following out (lie tlienrv of Kant, was led 
to formulate w'ith such force and clearness, must 
attempt to get a closer and (li“e|ier view of the rela¬ 
tions of Man, the World, and the Absolute. 



CHAPTER III. 


SCIIEfJJNG'S EARLIER TREATISES. 

1>0RN at Leonberg, in WUrtemberg, in 1775, 
thirteen years after the birth of Fichte, 
Schelling entered Tllhingen as a student of theol¬ 
ogy at the age of fifteen, and began his career a.S a 
jdiilosophical writer in his twentieth year. His first 
work wa.s a little treatise on The J'o.isihilitij of a 
Form of J'liilosopliy in (irneral, in wliich he follows 
pretty elostdy the substance of Fichte’s Idea of Phi¬ 
losophy. This essay is by Schelling himself said to 
have originated in a study of the Ctiliyiir of Pure 
Ileason, from retlection on which he was led to see the 
necessity of a single principle that should connect 
every part of philosophy in an organic whole. The 
need for.such a principle was made still more plain 
to him by Schulze's -Fiiesidemus and Maimon's Afew 
Theory of Knouledye. He also came to the conclu¬ 
sion that Reinhohl’s'Elementary Philosophy did not 
supply what was wanted, inasmuch as the principle 
on which it tried to base a complete sy.stem was not 
one from which the form as well as the eouient of 
philosophy could be derived. Fichte's review of 
JEnendeu^ and tract on the. Idea of Philosophy 

TO 
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cobvinced him that the principle of which he had 
been in search could only be found in self-conscious¬ 
ness, as that which, in establishing itself, is form and 
content in one. In this account of the origin of his 
little eSsay, Schelling displays somewhat too eager a 
desire to lay claim to an originality of which the 
work itself, however excelhnit in i>oint of style, 
gives no special evidence. Its only claim to origi¬ 
nality lies in tlie attempt it tnifkes to deiluce from 
the three fundamental principles of the Fiohtean 
philosophy not onl\ the Kantian categories of qual¬ 
ity, but tho.se of quantity and modality a.s well. The 
main significance of tliis youtliful writing for Schel- 
ling's pliilosophical developinent is the indication it 
gives of his tendency to read Kant with hi.s own 
eyes as well a-, with those of Fichte,— a tendency 
which is still more plainly displayed in a somewhat 
longer treatise, Thr I as of I’hiloHophy, 

published in the following year (170.')). 

By the publication of this little work .Schelling 
at once established his po.silion .as a philosophical 
writer, who, if he did not as yet give evidence of 
the originality of Fichte, at least had .as firm a 
grssp of the principles of the Wisseniu-liafltlehrt 
as its author, who was also familiar with the phi¬ 
losophy of Spinoza and of Kant, and who had .the 
eapaeity of eipressmg his ideas with wonderful 
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ease and grace. In a letter to Reinhold, Fichte 
expressed great admiration foi; the ability shown 
by Schclling in this essay, and spoke of it as a 
commentary on the Wissenuhnftskhre, which had 
been quite intelligible to many who had failed to 
comprehend his own exposition. At a later period, 
when Sehelliiig had struck out an independent path 
of his own, Fichte refused to admit that hi.s former 
disciple had ever properly comprehended the sys¬ 
tem of which he liad been a supposed exponent. 
There is a certain justification for each of these 
estimates, contradictory as they are. The work in 
question, while it is in the main an independent 
.statement of the philosophy of Fichte, yet exhibits 
unmistakable traces of Sclielling’s future diver¬ 
gence from Fichte,— a divergence, however, the 
germs of which are contained in F’ichte himself. 
The aim of the work, as its title indicates, is to 
show that the Ego, or intelligence, is the supreme 
or unconditioned element in human knowledge. 
It “ traces hack the results of the critical philoso¬ 
phy to the ultimate principle of all knowledge,” 
refusing to be bound by the mere letter of Kant's 
system. No doubt in Kant tlie true principle is 
implicit, but the way in which he separates the 
theoretical and the practical parts of bis pbiloso- 
nhr prevented him from seeing that the basis of 
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the whole was the pure or absolute Ego. As ulti* 
mate and suprenu^ this principle can be derived 
from nothing else; it is, in Spinoza’s phrase, “ the 
light which reveals at once itself and darkness." 
It is vain to .seek for the supreme principle of all 
knowledge in any object of knowledge, for each 
object as but a single link in the chain cannot 
possibly bind all the other links together. Not 
even (Jod, as a supposed object of knowledge, can l»o 
for us the irronnd of re.ality, a^ Descartes supposed; 
for we cannot establish the reality of (iod until 
we have first found (he supreme condition of any 
knowledge whatever. The principle we seek cannot 
Ih- found even in the subject, of knowledge, for just 
as an olijeet exists only in contrast and relation to a 
subject, so a subject cxi'ts only in eontr.ast and re¬ 
lation to an object; nay, the subject is itself knowa- 
ble only by becoming an object of knowledge, and 
is therefore conditioned. The supreme principle, 
then, is neither subject nor object, but that which 
is the condition of both; it is the pure or absoluto 
Ego, wliicli can never be an object of knowledge, 
but which establishes its reality in and through 
itself. This absolute Ego, while it is not an object 
of outer sense, cannot be thought, but only per¬ 
ceived or contemplated, and the organ by which 
it is known is well named by Fichte Intellectual 
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Perception. The Absolute Ego, which must not for 
a moment be confounded with self-consciousness 
or the empirical Ego, is absolutely free, since that 
must be free which is not only independent of alt 
else but is the condition of all possible reality. Of 
the Ego we cannot say that we have an immediate 
knowledge .or consciousness, for consciousness im¬ 
plies the opposition of subject and object, or more 
definitely a struggle with the not-self or world 
of nature which perpetually threatens to carry the 
self aw.ay in its ever-Howing stream of change. 
The infinite Ego is above all strife and change; it 
is an absolute unity or self-identity, excluding at 
once numerical Jiiultiplicity anU numerical unity. 
The source of all possible reality, it is, as Spinoza 
said of his absolute Substance, infinite, indivisible 
and unchangeable. Still, tlie infinite Ego, which is 
best characterized as absolute Power, is the condi¬ 
tion of the finite self as related to finite objects, 
to which it appears as the command, not so much 
to be identical with self as to become identical with 
self. In the absolute Ego there is complete iden¬ 
tity of possibility and actuality, but the finite Ego 
must seek to make actual, by slow and painful 
st^s, what is potentially in it, and hence for it 
the absolute Ego is an ideal to be realized. The 
Aunrozimation toward this ideal is possible to man 
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just because he is identical in nature with the ab¬ 
solute Ego, and Iterein consists his practical free¬ 
dom; but as the world of nature stands in op[K>- 
sition to him as a finite being, absolute freedom 
assumes_tlu> form of a transcendence of tlie natu¬ 
ral limitations by which he is surrounded, or an 
obedience to a moral law imposed u{|)n him as 
finite by his infinite reason. Each moral advance 
carries man beyond the immediate limits of his 
finite nature, and in this partial negation of the 
objective worhl,— the world which stand.s opposed 
to him as something foreign to his ideal self,— his 
life as a rational being consists. In the perpetual 
approximation to compb'le freedom lies the recon¬ 
ciliation, in idea, of morality and happiness; and 
in this prcistablished harmony of nature and mo¬ 
rality lies the possibility of reconciling the mech¬ 
anism of nature with the finality of reason. Na¬ 
ture is not something absolutely alien to reason, 
but borrows reality/rom it, and hence in follow¬ 
ing out the law of our reason we do not find our¬ 
selves in absolute disharmony with nature. 

The main features in this outline of a philo¬ 
sophical system are Fichtean, hut the atmosphere 
which pervades it i.s sensibly dififerent, although it 
is not easy to make the difference palpable to one 
who has not read the treatise itself in connecUon 
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with the Wissenschaflslehre. One point of distinc¬ 
tion manifestly is, that Fichte’s J;acit opposition of 
the absolute and the finite Ego is brought by Schel- 
ling into clear and bold relief. Predicates are ap¬ 
plied to the former which make it apparent that 
all finite individuals are in some sense but modes 
of an intel^gence which manifests itself in them, 
but is somehow distinct fi’om them. This is espe¬ 
cially apparent in the delibei’ate application to the 
absolute Ego of predicates applied by Spinoza to 
the absolute sul)stance which he calls God. It is 
true that Schelling still speaks in words of the 
absolute Ego as nothing apart from the totality of 
self-conscious beings;, but on the other hand his 
assertion of the absolute identity of snbject and 
object is, to say the lea.st, as much in accordance 
with his own later thought as with the philosophy 
of Fichte. It is but another manifestation of the 
same tendency to go beyond the subjective idealism 
of Fichte, that Schelling insi.sts upon the coiudi- 
nation of subject and object. While denying as 
strongly as Fichte any “ thing-in-itself ” lying back 
of knowable objects, he yet opposes the object to 
the subject more strongly than Fichte, and seeks 
in the absolute Ego for the unity which is to recon¬ 
cile feem. The reason why the supreme principle 
. 1 ,. in iLb finite self is mainly that 
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the latter exists only as conscious of an object, and 
such consciousness^ as implying distinction, neces¬ 
sarily implies limitation. If we follow out this 
idea we slmll manifestly be led to the conclusion 
that the true absolute is to l>e sought in an ab¬ 
stract identity, which excludes all definiteness what¬ 
ever, and which, therefore, will be almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from the absolute Substiince of Spinoza 
or the Unknowable of recent English philosophy. 
It is of course true that Schelling was very far 
from intending such a result, and that his theory 
contains a luiniiple utterly discrepant from it; but 
there can be no doubt that here wo have, already 
the germ of the theory which he afterward dovel- 
oi>ed, that the true absolute is to be found in the 
complete indifference of subject and object. Lastly, 
it may be remarked that in this treatise .Schelling 
already shows that tendency to view the world as 
moving toward an end, or as maififosting unconscious 
reason, which had been suggested to him by a study 
of Kant's Critique of Jndtjineiil, and which he 
was soon to apply, not merc.ly as here, to man as 
a moral being, living in a world that seemed to be 
alien to him, but to the determination of nature 
itself as rising through various forms, each of which 
IS the prophecy of that which includes and tran¬ 
scends it. 
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In the same year the Philosophical Letters on 
Dogmatism and Criticism were published. Nothing 
eould exceed the force and grace of this little work, 
which may be regarded as the consummate flower 
of Schelling's period of storm and stress. Dogma¬ 
tism and criticism are here considered in their 
bearings on the independent existence of an “ ob¬ 
jective ” God. The work was meant as a counter¬ 
blast against the official followers of Kant, who, in 
Schelling’s estimation, were seeking to convert the 
Critic.al IMiilosophy into a dogmatism of a worse 
kind than that from which Kant had sought to free 
the minds of men. The result of Kant’s specula¬ 
tions, it was held, was to show that Theoretical 
Reason, from its inherent weakness, is unable to 
conceive of God, while Practical Reason compels us 
to assume his existence as a “ postulate ” required 
to establish the absoluteness of morality, and to 
furnish a motive fm' obedience to it. This attempt 
to base morality on a pure hypothesis Schelling 
denounces as neither Kantian nor rational. Cod 
i.s conceived of as a being entirely external to the 
woi'ld,and as formed in the image, of man. He is 
at once a First Cause and a Moral Governor. • How 
can the e.\istence of such a being be proved 5 
‘"lleoretical Reason,” it*is said, “is by its neces- 
sarv limitations forever prevented from framii^ 
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any conception of God.” There need be no dispate 
about words; if wp cannot “ conceive " of God by 
theoretical rea.son, we must at least “ believe," or 
“8ui>pose” him to e.vist; how then is this belief or 
suppo.sition to be justified? It is all very well to 
talk of “practical need.s” establishing his reality, 
but if “need-s" are to determine anything, why 
should not theoretical needs bo as jiotent as prac¬ 
tical? If the existence of God is a mere assump¬ 
tion, it is n?t likeh to bear much strain. If it*is 
said that practical needs are more imperative than 
theoretical, the answer is that our needs cannot 
establish the reality of a being wlio is as-sumed to 
l>c Ainknowable. The so-called “ practical needs ” 
thus turn out to be an uncritical belief,— a belief, 
moreover, which belongs to that very theoretical 
faculty the weakness of which is made the reason 
for assuming it. Waiving this objection, how can 
it be shown that the First Cause is a Moral Gov¬ 
ernor? “ The fact of the moral law," it is said, 
“ proves the existence of an .Absolute Being, and 
human freedom would be destroyed were the will 
of that being not conformed to the moral law." 
But if it is legitimate to reason foiteard its this 
way from human freedom to the existence .of. 
God, why shohld not others reason backward from 
the existence of God to the denial of haman fnw- 
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dom? If there is an Absolute Cause, how can man 
possibly be free? The exponei^ts of criticism are 
pure dogmatists. “ Can there be a more pitiable 
spectacle,” Schelling indignantly exclaims, “than a 
so-called philosophy, the burden of which is that 
while reason is too weak to conceive of God, a man 
will only act morally if he assumes tl\e existence 
of a Being who rewards the virtuous and punishes 
the guilty!” A breath is enough to upset such a 
castle of cards. The real weakness of reason is not 
that it cannot know an objective God, but in sup¬ 
posing tiiat there is such a God to know. The 
CriJique of Pore Poaxon is not to be charged with 
the stupidities of its incompetent interpreters, dDut 
it has given occasion for them, from the fact that 
it is a criticism merely of the faculty of knowledge, 
and therefore begins with the o|)t)osition of subject 
and object. The ((uestion with which it starts — 
How do we come to form synthetical judgments?— 
may be thus put: How, by going beyond the ab¬ 
solute, does opposition arise ? Although synthesis 
is possible only through an original unity in con¬ 
trast to multiplicity, the Critique of Pure Reasou 
could not a.scend to that unity, since it started 
fre^ the opposition of subject and object as a fact. 
The disadvantage of this point of view is that 
knowledge seems to be something not belongiim 
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to the very Qatare of intelligence, hat something 
peculiar to the ind|,vidual subject. The most that 
the Critique of Pure Beaxoti lias been able to 
show is, that dogmatism is tbeorelically incapable 
of proof. I)ogmati,sm cannot be overthrown so 
long as we remain at the point of view of knowl¬ 
edge. No doiihl it may Ite shown that the subject 
can only get a knowledge of Ihe objective world 
by means of synthesis, and hence that objects are 
neces-sarily in* relation to the subject. But this 
only proves that, within the sphere of conditioned 
or limited existence —the .sphere in which object 
and subject arc opiiascd to one another — there can 
be no objeci out of relation to a subject; it deter¬ 
mines nothing as to the unconditioned or absolute 
uuity which combines .siibject and object in one. 
All synthesis must finally end in a thesis. Whak 
is this thcsi.s? We are seeking for that which is 
beyond the difference of subject and object, and 
this something must lie either (a) an absolute sub¬ 
ject or (b) an absolute objeci. But just because 
theoretical reason moves only within the realm in 
which subject and object are opposed, it can give 
BO answer^to this problem. Hence completed dog¬ 
matism, as it exists, for example, in Spinoza, cannoir 
Jbe refated by criticism, so long as both remain 
Uie sphere of “knowledge.” The battle 

e 
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must therefore he earricd into the sphere of ac¬ 
tion and determined there. .Criticism as well as 
dogmatism leads to “ SchwHimerei,” if it holds 
that the object must finally be swallowed up in 
the subject; in other words, that absolute identity 
of subject and object is the goal of human prog¬ 
ress. To negate the object and to negate the sub¬ 
ject are at bottom tlie same, for in either case 
personality disapiiears. The only diflerencc is that 
criticism starts from the immediate identity of the 
subject and goes on to unite subject and object; 
whereas dogmatism proceeds in the reverse way. 
The former says that in morality the subject affirms 
itself, ;ind holds that the goal is the synthesis of 
morality and happiness : the latter begins with 
liapiiine.ss, or the harmony of the subject with 
the objective world, and in this way seeks to find 
morality. In both systems morality and happines.s 
Bre di.stinct principles which can be united only 
■synthetically, that is. as ground and consequence, 
so long only as the individual is on his wily to 
the goal. Were the goal reached, the distinction 
would disappear in absolute being or blessedness. 
So freedom and necessity must be united in the 
absolute; a will which is subject only to itself is 
ai once free and necessary; free because it obeys 
the laws nf its own being, necessary because in 
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obeying itself it is under the yoke of law. If, 
therefore, criticism is to sciiaratc itself definitely 
from dogmatism, it must deny that the absolute 
unity of subject and object, moi ality and happiness, 
freedom and necessity, js possible for man. That 
unity is not something capable of being realised, 
but an infinite |iroblem; it is not something to bo 
kiiuini, but something to be iluiic. Hence it is that 
conscious life is an inliiiite striving after the recon¬ 
ciliation of subject and object, a striving to attain 
to unlimited activity. Were the goal attained, 
moral life would vanish. The command of criti¬ 
cism, therefore, is: "Strive after unconditioned 
freedom, unlimited .activity; seek to form thyself 
into the divine." Tlie choice must be made be¬ 
tween the dogmatic suiiposition of an “objective” 
God, and the critical proof of human jiersonality. 
One or the other must be given up. The more 
a people surrenders itself to dreams of a far-off 
.supersensible world, the less i.s its moral entbu- 
•siasm* in thi.s world. Not the weakne-ss of reason, 
but its strength, sbuU it out from the stijierscnsi- 
ble; true criticism finds the .secret of human free¬ 
dom in the divine idea which man carries in his 
own breast, and which be struggles with all bis 
might to realize here and now. * 

The main advance beyond Fidite, made in the 
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work of which a summary has just been given, lies 
in the conception of dogmatism as incapable of 
refutation by criticism, except within the sphere of 
practical reason,— a view which foreshadows Schel- 
ling's subsequent coordination of the philosophy of 
spirit and the philosophy of nature. About the 
•same time as the last treatise appeared the New 
Dedurlion of Nalxnit liiijhlx, and in the years 1796 
and 1797, in Fichte and Nietlianuncr'% Journal a 
series of four articles in elucidation of the Idealism 
of the WissentirlKiftalelirc, which may be said to 
complete the work done liy Schelling during his 
apprenticeship in philosoiihy under Fichte, and even 
to give unmistakable evidences of the coming master 
of his craff. 

In the first of the.se articles Schelling endeavors 
to show that the ordinary interpretation of Kant 
completely mi.srepre.sents his real meaning, ^om 
perception, .says Kant, all other knowledge borrows 
its worth and reality. When he speaks of “ things- 
in-themselves ” he does not mean things whicTi, as 
existing apart from knowledge, act on the knowing 
subject and produce aft'ections of sense. For Kant 
there arc no objects but those given in an original 
synthesis of perception. W'hen he calls space and 
tim^,“ forms" of perception, he does not mean that 
they are empty monida lying ready-made in the 
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mind, but only that _ they are the forms by which 
the synthetic activity.of the imagination in percep¬ 
tion actively relates objects in the most general 
way. These forms of activity do not indeed present 
objects to us, but they are the conditions upder 
which alone we can present objin'ts (o ourselves. 
And neither activity exists apart from the otlier. 
Space without tijiie is spliere without limit: time 
without space, is Hmit without sphere. As mere 
limitation time is negative, sjiacc as spbeie or ex¬ 
tension is originally positive ; and heniT iierceptiou 
is possible only llirougb the cooperation of two 
opposed activities. The faculty which combines in 
itself these opimsiles i- imagination. The reason 
why real objects are ivgarded as independent.of 
the mind's activity is, that upon the prmiuctive 
activity of the mind there supervenes a [Maiuliar 
activity of the imagination which consists in rejieat- 
ingTOc original activity on its purely formal side. 
Thus arises the outline or “sihema" of an object 
in general as floating in spare and time. This 
schema Kant separates fiom the conception of the 
oaderstanding, a.s if the one were inde|)endent of 
the other; but while in .siieculation they may be 
distiiigoished, in actual knowledge they always go 
together, and only when object arid schema are 
opposed to each other does there arise the convietioa 
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of a real object as outside o£ the mind and inde¬ 
pendent of it. The world of- nature is thus con¬ 
stituted by tlic series of acts in which intelligence 
as productive and reproductive advances toward 
complete self-consciousness. 

No error can be destroyed until its source is 
clearly pointed out; and hence Scbelling goes on, in 
the second article, to show how the Kantians have 
come to misrepresent their master so grossly. In 
(mr actual knowledge the form and the matter of 
knowledge are indissolubly united, but philosophy 
must bypolbetieally destroy this unity in order to 
explain it. The problem is to account for the abso¬ 
lute harmony of object and idea, being and knowl¬ 
edge. Now when by philosophical analysis we have 
opposed the ohjeet as a thing outside of us to our 
knowledge of it, no immediate union of the two 
seems possible, and hence we try to find a point of 
connection in the conception of cause and enect: 
the object, we say, is the cause of our representa¬ 
tion of it. Hut such a conception cannot possibly 
explain the unity of subject and object, for the 
object ns lawond knowledge cannot be really known. 
The dittioulty can only he solved if it can be shown 
that the knowing subject does not apprehend some- 
thiitlt foreign to itself, hut jn alt knowledge knows 
only itself. Now a self-conscious being can only 
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know itself as active, and liencc conscious life is a 
per|)etual pivceas, in wliicli intelligence manifests its 
original infinity. On llie other hand, intelligence is 
an ohject for il.>elf only in .so far as, acting in a 
delinite way, it limits or makes itself finite. Rea¬ 
son is thus ill its inmost nature a unity of infinite 
and finite. Hence the fact that |)erce|ition iin|>lies 
two oplKisite activities. A- limiting il-elfa self-con¬ 
scious being is at ome active and [u.-sive. Now 
passivity is simply negative aclivily, for an abso¬ 
lutely passive being would be a mere negation, 
the object of perception is Hnis not an object inde¬ 
pendent ol intelligence, blit iiitelligeine itself as at 
once .active and passive. Intelhgeiicl', hoivever, 
cannot in the same act perceive it-elf and distin¬ 
guish itself from itself: hence in perception no dis¬ 
tinction is drawn lietween the jH-rceplion and the 
ol^ct perceived. Itiil in v irtue of his freedom a .self- 
eonsoioiis heiiig is aide to ahslrael from liini.self as 
perceived — an ahstraciion which has heeii already 
described as the faculty of cniiceiitraling attention 
on the general process of perception : and so ari.ses 
the con.sciou.snes.s of an ohjeet, the origin of which 
as lying lievond eonseiousness cannot lie explained 
from the point of view of consciousness. Further, 
since the consciou.sness^of an ohject is imssible only 
as contrasted with free activity and the conscioumesg 
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of free activity only as contrasted with an object, to 
those still at the point of view of consciousness, man 
seems partly necessitated and partly free. Hence 
we can understand how the Kantians have come to 
regard the “ form " of knowledge as supplied by us, 
the “matter” as coming from without. 

Our knowledge, if it is to be real, Schelling goes on 
to say in the third article, must rest upon something 
which is not obtained by means of concepUons and 
inferences, liut wliich is just as immediately certain 
as our own existence. How does it happen that that 
which is distinct from the soul should yet be so 
closely bound up with our inner nature that it can¬ 
not be denfed without denial of the consciousness of 
self? All the mistaken attempts to answer, this 
question have assumed that we must start from con¬ 
ception or mediate knowledge. The fact of immedi¬ 
ate knowledge in perception is not denied, but it is 
said that such knowledge is due to the operation of 
external objects upon us. Hut (1) the hyjrothesis, at 
the most, e.xplains, not perception, but sensation, the 
reception of an impression from an object, not the 
immediate knowledge of an object; and hence the 
perception at least mu.st be regarded a,s a free act. 
(2) Since a cause must precede, in time, its effect, 
the tftng-in-itself must act i^efore we perceive it, 
and this lends to the absurd supposition of a donhle 
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series of time. (3) In perception, object and idea 
are identical, wheteas the supposed thing-in-itself 
must be separate from perception,—a view which 
lies at the base of all sceptieisin, as inij^bt be shown 
historically. The opimsite view is, that there ia no 
object independent of perceiition; that inlelligenee 
is an activity which goes back into itself, and that 
to go back into ilsi'lf it must first have gone out 
from itself. The essence of spirit i.s to perceive 
itself. This tendency to self-perception is iiilinite, 
and in the infinite reproduction of itself consists its 
IHirnianeifce. Spirit necessarily strives to contem¬ 
plate itself in its opposite activities, and this it can 
only do by presenting them in a comninn product, 
i.e. by making them permanent, lienee, at the 
stand|)oint of jionscionsness these opposite activities 
apiiear as at rest, or as foirr.i which act only in op¬ 
position to an internal obstacle. Matter i.s simply 
spirit contemplated in the eipiihbrinm of its activi¬ 
ties. That common product is necessarily finite, 
and spirit becomes aware of its finitude in the act 
of production. The ground of this limitation can¬ 
not lie in its present act, which i.s perfectly free; 
and hence in this act it does not limit itself, but > 
finds or feels itself limited. The prodnet of its free 
act, spirit, perceives as a quantit;/ iu^qmce,'the limit 
of this production as a qmntitq m tim. Hone* 
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arises the distinction of outer and inner sense, the 
former being simply the latter as limited. The limit 
of its production a(ipears to spirit as contingent; 
the sphere of |)roduction, in which it perceives only 
its own mode of activity, as essential, necessary' or 
substantial. But spirit is tlie infinite tendency to 
become an object to itself, to present the infinite in 
the finite. The goal of all acts is .self-con.sciousness, 
and the history of those acts is just the history of 
self-conscionsness. Hence the task of philosophy 
can only be completed when we have reached the 
goal of complete self-consciousness. Such*self-con- 
sciousness is will, in which theoretical and practical 
reason meet together. Hv freeing onr.selves from 
onr representations and bolding them away from us, 
wo arc able to explain them, and so to connect the 
theoretic.al and the practical self. Thus we arrive at 
the Ego as the jirinciple of freedom, beginning with 
which we can now see si>irit and nature arise 
together. 

It does not lie within the plan of thi.s work to 
give anything like an extended account of Schel- 
ling’s Philo.soptiy of Nature, but some idea' of its 
principle and fnain po.sitions is necessary as a prejia- 
ration for the projicr understanding of the Tran- 
setudiMal Idralixm. We have already seen that 
Scbelling, even in his appropriation and assimila- 
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tion of the thought of Fichte, shows a decided 
tendency to go hiick to Kant. This tendency is 
manifested still more clearly in that |)art of his 
philosoi)hy which is now under consideration. Not 
Fichte's ir/s.sr»,sr/o//'t.s/cAcc, hut Kant's Mfiophy- 
liinrhf .In/i/ngsyrdm/c dec yttlunrismischaft and’ 
Krilik (In- Vrihdifintifl form the starting-|K)int of 
his I’liilosopliy of Nature. In the former work 
Kant had endeavored to show that matter must be 
resolved, not into a numher of indivisible material 
units, as variously arranged in spare, hut into two 
ultimate forces — a force of attr.action and a force 
of re|iUlsion — hv the relation of which to each other 
all idienomena of matter, a.s that which occupies or 
is movable in space, may he explained. In the 
hitter work he had pointed out that the character¬ 
istics of organic beings can only he made intelli¬ 
gible to us if we think of them as if they were 
produced by an intelligence .similar to our own. 
Schelling endeavors to show that the fundamental 
ideas of those two works must be thought out to 
their issne, and combined in a true philosophy of 
nature. And just as Fichte lefused to admit that 
there is any noumenal mind distinct from that, 
which we actually know, so Schelling denies that 
the application of mean.s to ends displayed in the 
whole of nature, and more clearly in organic beings. 
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can be accounted for by the “ transcendent ” prin¬ 
ciple of an intelligence distinct from the world, and 
acting externally upon it. 

In 1797 aj)pcared the Ideas for a Philosophy of 
Nature, in which Schclling endeavors to connect 
the main princiiile of the philosophy of Fichte with 
a philosophy of nature, which in its broad outlines 
is identical with that contained in Kant. In a 
purely analytical way Kant had shown that matter 
implies the presence of two opposite forces. Schel- 
ling’s aim is to derive those force.s from the nature 
of pcrcei)lion, and to explain the various phenomena 
of nature by the same method. The way in which 
the derivation is made ha.s been partly explained 
above. All reality or objectivity implie.s the presence 
in consciousne.ss of something, the primary origin of 
which must be sought in an unconscious or unre- 
flective act of production. Intelligence, which in 
its own nature is infinite, limits its productivity 
and presents to itself that which has the appearance 
of an independent object. At first this object is 
simply the purely abstract “something we-know-not- 
what,” and hence it calls for more definite character¬ 
isation. This further definition of reality is the 
task of the philosophy of nature, which is therefore 
related ^ transcendental philosophy as a sub¬ 
ordinate or applied de|>artment of it, like the 
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pliilosopliy of rifjhls aad the philosophy of morals 
in the system o[ Fichte. The first and funda¬ 
mental determination of matter is given in the 
conception of force, a.s .specifying itseff in attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion, whicli corre.spond respectively 
to the objective and sulijeetivc aclivitie.s implied in 
perception. The former activity as coming back 
to the self, ami centering, so to ■■peak, in a point, ia 
time; the latter activity, which stiives continually 
outward in all directions, is space. .Matter is there¬ 
fore dcHnalde as the |irodnct of I lie two forces 
of attraction and re|ml,sion, and as in space and 
lime. It must not he siiiiposcd for* a moment that 
besides the.se forces tliiuc arc material things 
outside of eacli other; forces arc not properties 
of matter, but constitute its very essence, just a.s 
the infinite and finite lu livities are not attributes 
of which intelligence is the siilistratnin, but are 
identical with intelligence. .Matter, however, has 
certain .s[)ecific forin,s, wliicli must lie shown to be 
copipatible with the outline nr schema of it which 
has just been drawn. The various states of cohe¬ 
sion-solidity, fluidity, etc.,—are readily seen to 
be derivable from the relation of these two farces, 
but mbre difficulty is ei|)erienced when wo come to 
consider the qmUtalitt properties of matter. In 
wnsation we find ourulm qnaliUtively determined. 
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Refencd to an object, the determination is con- 
iitujeni, the olyect necessary. Tlik necessary object, 
as product of the two forces, is purely quantitative 
or determined only as in,space and time, but when 
(pialified by the addition of the element of feclinf', 
the general notion of the object becomes individual 
or determinate. Quality cannot indeed he reduced 
to quantity, Imt all quality rests on the intensity 
of the fundamental forces. 

It is not necessary to follow Schelling in his 
attempt to reduce the varied phenomena of physics 
to a unity in duality; alt that need he said is that, 
beginning with-a consideration of combustion, he 
considers successively light, air, electricity, magnet¬ 
ism and heat. More important is his consideration 
of life, which is closely connected with Kant's con¬ 
ception of organisms as marked by the peculiarity 
that in them there is a unity of means and ends. 
Life is a proce.ss of individuation, and implies a con¬ 
tinual restoration of the equilihriuin which the 
chemical process tends to destroy. Thus, in the 
living being the whole conditions the parts, and 
each part is at once cause and effect. Accordingly 
we are coini>elled, in the case of living beings, to 
suppose an immanent adaptation of means to ends, 
instead of mere mechanical causality., 
tn the fdcfts. a twofold tendency is manifested: 
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the one toward unity, the other toward specification; 
but, on the whole, the latter prevails. In the work 
entitled On the World Soul, piibli.shcd in 1798, 
the former tendency comes to the front, and Schel- 
ling seeks mainly for a principle which .shall reduce 
the whole of miturc to unity. This principle must 
not be sought in any transcendental, supernatural 
region, whether called (lod or Fate, but in nature 
itself. principle .such as is sought Schclling 
.seemed to find in the conception of matter a.s a unity 
of oppo.site forces, and hence he naturally attempted 
to reduce all the varied phenomena of nature to the 
single principle of a force that alway.s manifests itself 
in opposite direction.s. .\ccordingly nature mu.st no 
onger be divided u|i into .separate groups of phe- 
mmena, with a special kind of force for each,— 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, vital,— but in all 
must be .seen the .same force in various form.s, the 
same unity in duality. Kveu the division of organic 
and inorganic beings, which at first sight seems to 
be an absolute one, i.s to be reconciled with the ulti¬ 
mate unity of all natural {dienomena, and must 
therefore be regarded as merely relative. Schelling, 
of course, did not mean that, from the historical 
point of view, any tran.sition from inorganic to 
organic things has ever taken place. It should be 
observed, however, that those who, like Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer, find a principle of order and nni^ ia 
the conception of force, do not, any more,, thai|< 
Sclielling, find it necessary, in establishing the so- 
called " persistence of force,” to prove genetic devel¬ 
opment; the two points of view are really distinct, 
and the one may be held irres|)ective of the other. 
In thus making tlu^ idea of force the supreme prin¬ 
ciple of nature, Schelling has manifestly stripped 
that concepti(jn of its purely mechanical connot.a- 
tion, and thus it beromes jiractically identical with 
the idea of tiature as an eternal piocess or mani¬ 
festation of self-activity. This self-activity takes 
two directions, one forward or positive, and the other 
backward or negative. These logically distinguish- 
!tble activities of a single principle, when viewed as 
one. give ns the notion of a single pi inci|)le imma¬ 
nent in nature, whiih i- the sounc of its organic 
unity. The somewhat unfortunate tcuiii '■ World 
Soul,” borrowed by Selielliug from I’lato, i.s, there¬ 
fore, not meant to signily inon> than the unity of 
nature. 

In the First Ontlinr nf llir I'liilnsophij oj' Xaliirr, 
pnhlished in 17‘.ltt, Schelling proceeds to develop, 
in a more systematic way, the principle which 
he had set forth in the H'orh/ Soul, and which he 
had there .sought to prove by an examination of 
the resnlts of physical science. This principle he 
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int«rpret8, in accordance with the snprenie prin¬ 
ciple of the sciency of knowltKlge, .as pure activ¬ 
ity. Nature is not simply a product, but is at once 
that which prwluces and that which is produced. 
And just as the Ego is at once intinitc and finite, 
unlimited and limited, so nature must be regarded 
as limiting its own inlinilo pnainclivity, and thus as 
manifesting itself in two opjio-ite aetivlti<'-. wliich 
are yet in e.s.senee idi'nti<al. lienee, eai h delinite or 
spe<'ilic product of nature is the result of the eo- 
ojK'ration of llm-e two forees and directions. The 
duality winch the fortiu'r Ire.iti-e showeil to ln> tlie 
condition of all naliiial phenomena is now derived 
from the iib-a of nature as prmliietive. .N'utun is 
an infinite .-elf-aeti\ity, realizing itself in the finite, 
and yet unexliau-ti-d in that realization. The vari¬ 
ous forni' ill « lie li it manifests itself are therefore 
only a|ipaienl piniluels or eompb-ted results; ill 
reality. n;ilure is au eternal piin es' that i' ever ful¬ 
filling itself, and yet is ne\ei absolutely fulfilled,— 
just as, in the spliere of self-eonseioiisiiess, prnctieal 
reason consists in the |M‘r|teliial striving toward an 
ideal goal that is never attained. 

7 
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THE PROBLEM OF TRA.NSCENDEN’TAL IDEALISM. 

T' OOKING bank oven- S(:lii;llin"'s early develop- 
meiit., as rapidly skctvlud in the preceding 
i-lmpter, we can sec that there lias been a gradual 
advance beyond his first position. Even more 
strongly than l-’ichte, Schclling rejects a^ absurd and 
unthinkable any “ olijective ” Go<l, independent of 
man and natui and seeks to explain each entirely 
from itself. .\s we have seen, however, the uncondi¬ 
tioned which had been rejected as God gradually 
emerges, from a contemplation of human intelligence, 
in the form of an iilj.solnte Ego. whiidi is pre.supposed 
in all knowledge while yet it is distinct from the 
knowledge of the individual subject. Hut while 
Schelling tends to separate the absolute and the finite 
Egq much more .sharply than Fichte, he is not yet pre¬ 
pared to say that the former is anylhino apart from 
the consciousness of the latter: in other words, the 
alisolute is simply the supreme form of human 
knowledge. Vaguely conscious, however, that this 
subjective idealism wa.s not a completely satisfactory 
explanation of the unity of reality and knowledge, 

98 
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Sehelling endeavors to find in tbe conception of 
nature, as self-active aind as rising through varions 
grades up to organized and intelligent Udiigs, an 
escajie from the one-sided theory which ho had 
adopted from Fichte. Tlie way of csi ai>e was sug¬ 
gested hy Kant, in his “ I’liilo.-opliy of Nature" and 
his *■ t'ritiiiue of .Tudgmeiil." Hut if tlie imlividual 
man is related, on tlie one haml to the absofute Kgo, 
and on the other liaiul to nature, of whicli he is one 
of the higlie-t manife>tation'. it was natural for 
Selielling to hold that the x ii-m-e of knowledge i- but 
one of the [loint' of view from whi< li the univm se as 
a wlnde may Ixi regarded, the other point of view 
iK'ing eontaineil in tie- philosophy of nature. To 
this eonclusiim the thoUL'hls of Si In lling had grad¬ 
ually Ih'i’Ii tending ever 'ince he had made his 
■■ breach to nature." .\t fii-t he regaided the [dii- 
losophv of nature a- simply the applir.ition of the 
conclusions reached in the pliilo-ophy of knowledge 
to external idienomena; I'mt at lenoth he e.ime to 
the eonclusii n that each led to the same jmint by a 
different route, and In nce lhat they were etd'udinalo 
branches of philosoidiy. Such a view, it is at once 
evident, could not U; final; for, i( philosophy is to 
be a single system, there must l>e some principle to 
nnite these coordinate departments, and such a 
principle most he one which shall reduce intelli- 
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fr<;ni'c and nature to the unity of a principle higher 
than either. At a later peri(»d in his development 
this hecaine plain to Schelling himself, hut at the 
period to whieli we have now come, he was content 
to coi'idinale the two without seeking for a unity 
eomliining hoih. Tiiis, then, is tin; view which pre¬ 
vails in the Tiunisri iidi iilii! Iilnilisiii, to the careful 
consideration of which we must now give our 
attention. 

Schelling Ix'gins hy distinguishing hetween Tran¬ 
scendental Idealism and I’hilosophy of Nature. The 
aim of all idiilosciphy is to explain that harmony of 
suhject anil ohji'ct which alone makes knowledge 
jios-ihle, hut which is at tirst held as a mere unrea¬ 
soned conviction. Nature is not an ohject com¬ 
pletely independent of all intelligence, hut it is 
dislinguishahle from intelligence as the sum-total 
of ohjects from the eomplete series of acts consti¬ 
tuting the knowing suhje<t. .\s neither intelli¬ 
gence nor nature exists lit independence, philosophy 
may start from either inditlerently. When it 
hegiiis with nature, the prohlem is to explain how 
naaire comes to lie an ohject of intelligence: when, 
on the other hand, intelligence i.s made the starting 
t>uini, the unestlon is how intelligence can have 
before it an objective world which is in harmony with 
it. The an.swer to the hrst question forms the con- 
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tent of the philosophy of nature, a content which 
consists in an exhibitk)n of the ideal stajjes through 
which nature may be |•epl■es4•nl^•d as pacing until 
it finally issues in man. or rather in reason ns con¬ 
stituting the essence of m.in. The solution of the 
.si'cond ((uestion di'iiiamU t lie <icrivation of tlie know- 
able world of idijerl- from the natiiri’ of inteili- 
genee. The latter proldeiii is the one which Trans¬ 
cendental Iile.ili-iM has to re>olvi'. 

I’erhaps th" ea'-iest way of getfino n niijri' delinile 
notion <d' the jKilnt of view from whn h the 'I'rnii- 
xcinilnttiil lihiilinii eonti'm|ilates tie* |irohlem of phi¬ 
losophy. is to slate -hortly the ohji-clions which 
Scliclling, in perfec t .igil enient with I'ichle. makes 
tigainst dogm.ili-m. l’hilo-i.|,lii(al liogmali-m is, 
in a word, that alliliidi* of mind in wlmh real ex¬ 
istence is siippo'id to h.' constituted inde|Kndently 
of all activity of tio’ iiilelligence whieh contem¬ 
plate, it. It i, a-,limed that lliere i, a world of 
reality, all of who-e rel.iiion, are pro|(erlies or af¬ 
fections of thing, that owe ah-oluleli nothing to 
the const it iitave aelivity of the knowing miml. ,\nd 
dogmatism i- isjiially dogmatic whelhev ih - reality 
thus a-ssiimed ii' an inde|H‘iidenl thing is the outer 
world of nature, the inner world of mind, or a 
su|iersensihle <iod. There is a dogmatic idealism 
Mid spirituali.sm as well a« a dogmatic realism. The 
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former treats the mind and God just as the latter 
treats the outer object — as a.thing to be observed, 
or an object among other objects. Both alike neg¬ 
lect to turn back u))on the spontaneous activity 
wliich is characteristic of intelligence, and which 
is the li ne and only clue to the explanation of actual 
knowledge. The initial principle of a true philo¬ 
sophy is to recognize tliat intelligence is self-active, 
and that only by rclercnie to thi.s self-activity can 
experience, as the knowledge of real existence be 
explained at all. So long as we assume that intelli¬ 
gence counts for nothing in the constitution of 
objects as known, philosophy must play the sophist 
in explaining the intelligible svorld. 

It is eviilent from what ha.s been said that the 
starting-i>oint of philosophy must he made by turn¬ 
ing away from all ohjei t.s of knowledge as such, 
and casting the light of consciousness u|>on con¬ 
sciousness itself. 'I'his primary act of abstraction 
is the means by which the philosopher .seeks to find 
out the variou.s factors that make real knowledge 
possible for us. And while this abstraction from 
all objects is the condition of finding the principle 
of all knowledge, it yet is not by means of abstract 
conceptions that any progres.s in the construction 
of a true system of philosophy can be made. An 
abetraet conception is merely a group of common 
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attributes borrowed from objects as they present 
themselves in our uninediate experience, and hence 
it cannot be made to yield any answer to the ques¬ 
tion as to the nlliiiiatc condition in knowledj'e of 
those objects. Tlie true inetlnKi fs not conception, 
but perception; not peice|ition in tin* ordinary'.sense, 
as the immediate apprejieiiNion of >ensihle things, 
but perception of a kind simitir to that employed 
liy the mathematici.m when lie freely constructs 
some mathematical tigure. The points of distinction 
between mathematical and philosophical i>erception 
are (1) that tlie former makes outer sense its object, 
while the latter deals with inner seii.-e, and (2) that 
the one lavishes il> energy upon the object whicli it 
.constructs, while the other limits itself to the act 
of construction ilsell. Thus while the |«'reeption 
of mathematii’s is single, that of philosophy is dual, 
since it not only. Iik>' mathematic-, freely produces 
its object, 1ml eontemplale- the act of production 
itself. The juiMe— iiy which philosophy carries on 
its investigation- i- thu- in one way identical with 
tliat bv which the creation- of art are evolved by 
the artist: the difference U-ing that in the process 
of creation the artist i- immersed in his products, 
while the philosopher not only pr<Kluce*i his objects, 
but coutemplate.s intelligence in tlie act of produc- 
iag them. Philosophy is thus an leatbkic act of 
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the productive imagination, demanding a special 
effort and perhaps a peculiar faaulty. No one who 
fails or who is unable to perform that act can have 
anything to say to philosopliical problems, and it is 
not to be won(lerc<l at that iiKui who have overloaded 
their itieinories with undigested facts, or who have 
coiiKi under tin; influeni e of a dead speculation, 
destructive of all imagination, should have entirely 
lost this a'sthetic organ. 

It may seem that a philosophy which rests upon 
intellectual perception, or a free act of tlie a-sthetic 
imagination, must be purely arbitrary. Hut this 
objection overlooks two things; first, that the object 
of philosophical pereeidiou is consciou.sness itself, 
and therefois! something necessarily real; and sec¬ 
ondly, that philosojiby. like other .scienees, must 
justify itself by its success in evplaining what it 
pretends to explain. .\s to the first iioint, it is self- 
evident that we eannut know without an activity of 
intelligence, and that this activity may Im; made an 
object of philosophical contemplation. Now, if it 
can be shown that this activity presupposes another 
activity, which again presnp|ioses a third, and .so on 
until we have exhaustcil all that is implied in the 
first act; and if, further, the complete .series of acts 
thus original^ i.s found iierfectly to harinoniiee with 
and explain our whole knowledge, we may conclude 
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that what at first seemed to be an arbitrary creation 
is really an aceomit of the necessary process by 
which the world has l)ecn built up for us. This 
nictluxl will also have the advantaj.'e of exhibiting 
all the e.lenients of knowledge in lln'ir systematic 
connection diid interdepondetu i's. .lust as the com¬ 
plete knowledge of any part of a machine involves 
a knowledge of all the other parts and of their rela¬ 
tion to one another: jn-t a- to underst:ind any organ 
in a living being we most nnderstaini its fniiction 
relatively to all the other organs;—so the thorough 
coinprehiii'ion of the liisl prineipie of philosophy 
is only possible by the eomprehetlsion of all the other 
principles which it pis -uppoM-s ancl which presup¬ 
pose it. 

That there niii-t be a tir-t principle, and not more 
than one, i- implied in the very |ir<ibleiii which we 
have set onr-elve.. to -olve. Th.it j.ioblein is to 
exhibit, in systematic order, all the iiecess.iry acts 
which are imjilied in actual knowledge. .Vow there 
can be no .si/s/cm in a philo-ophy that proieed.s by 
random gues-c.'. and puls togciher a nunilx-r of 
parks that are not organic.illy connected with one 
another; and there can lie no organic eonnerdion 
unless there is something in the nature of the object 
under investigation which will not aUow us to pro¬ 
ceed except in one definite way. But if wo are to 
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proceed by such a necessary method, we mo^ stECit 
with a single principle, since otherwise- we sboald 
have two or more disconnected systems; and this 
principle mnst be one higher than which we cannot 
go, since from it all others are to be derived. 

Let us, without further preamble, state what the 
supreme principle of Transcendental Idealism is. 
To obtain it, we must abstract from all objects of 
knowledge, both outer and inner, and bring before 
our minds the pure activity which we put forth in 
so abstracting. The object thus pre.sented for intel¬ 
lectual perception or contemplation is simply pure 
self-activity,—an activity of the mind which returns 
u|>on itself or is its own object. The activity which 
the philosopher thus sets before himself, by a free act 
of the esthetic imagination, is pure self-conscious¬ 
ness — the consciousness of consciousness. Fronj 
this pure activity we must carefully distinguish 
empirical con.sciou.sness on the one hand, and the 
?un8ciousne8s of oneself as a particular individual 
on the other. In empirical consciousness our object 
!S not the activity of consciousness itself, but con- 
tciousness as directed on certain perpetually chaag- 
ng objects, wliich, whether belonging to the outer 
>r tbo inner world, are at least non-subjective. 
Sinpirtcal conscionsness, in short, is not a reflex act 
n wbi^ eonscionsness turns back Spon i^lf, but 



ui a«t i^roceedia^ out from itoelf wid ooncentnifiitg 
iti^lf aixm some,object not-itself. Nor, again, can 
pure self-consciousness be identified with the con^ 
Bciousness of oneself as a {terson; for such a oon- 
scionsness involves the manifold distinctions by 
means of which the individual comitarcs and con* 
trasts himself, as [wssessed of a particular character 
and disposition, with other individuals of a diSereiit 
character and disposition. Pure self-consciousness 
is an absolutely pure act, in which there is no con¬ 
tent whatever, but a pure activity returning npon 
itself. 

The philosopher fre<dy produces the pure self- 
consciousness, hnd mentally re^fisters what he con¬ 
templates in producing; it. Hat what relation, H 
must now be asked, does this pure self-returning 
activity bear to knowledge? How can it be shown 
to be a princiiile of knowledge at all, and es)M>cially 
the supreme principle of all knowledge? It need 
hardly be said that it Is not |>assiblc to justiiy a 
principle which is the ultimate condition of all 
knowledge by reference to any principle higher Utan 
itself; all that can be done is to show that unless it 
be admitted Uiere can Im no knowledge whatever. 
There are various ways in which this might be madf; 
clear, bat the simplest and most direct mettiod ia 
lyka MfUile we are not entitted, in a aystmtt 
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wbtcb claims to set forth the grounds of all knowl¬ 
edge, to begin with the assumption that any single 
proposition in consciousness is objectively true, we 
are at least entitled to assume that consciousness 
proves itself—that what is in consciousness actually 
is in consciousness. Even the sceptic must make 
this assuraptiofl, for he at least takes it for granted 
that his denial of all real knowledge is a fact of 
consciousness. Let his denial, then, be the proposi¬ 
tion from which we start. It is assumed that the 
proi>osition “ there is no real knowledge” is actually 
in consciousness, and this juoposition we may repre¬ 
sent by the formula A = .\. It is not asserted that 
.\ has any truth apart from its occurrence in con¬ 
sciousness, but only that if A is true, it is true. 
The proposition is therefore purely analytical: 
nothing is a.s.serled in the predicate but what is con¬ 
tained in the subject. From such a proposition na 
real knowledge can bo extr.acted, since il is purely 
hyiKilhetical. It may, however, be shown that it 
presupjjoses a synthetical act, without which it could 
not be in consciousness at all. For A to be in con¬ 
sciousness, it miisi 1«? placed there by an art of con¬ 
sciousness, and to 1«> recognized as identical with 
iUaelf, this art of positing A must be contemplated; 
in other wonls, consciou.snes.s must return upon 
itself or become its own obiecU and ttis is aelf-coa- 
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Sciottsness. Here, therefore, wo have a synthetical 
act implied in tlx^bare conseiousneas of an identical 
proposition. The pure activity designated self- 
consciousness is an originative act in this sense, 
that prior to self-consciousness it has no existence; 
the self, III other words, is not an object known, hut 
the pure activity without which theft could Ikj no 
self. While, therefore, we may still doubt whether 
there is any real object, wi- cannot doubt the reality 
of the act of scIf-consciousncss. We have thaii 
established a pro|K)silion absolutely indisputable, 
^and may proceed to ask wlielhei it presupfioses any 
other pro|Misition as certain as itself, although of 
course rclateil to and de|M;ndent U|»)n it. 

The' pro|)osition which has just U'cn established is 
the fundamental iirojmsition of philosophy in all its 
departments. It is not only the supreme condition 
Sf knowledge, but id’ action as well. Assuming, in 
the meantime, that a knowledge of objects is possi¬ 
ble, and that volition also is |ioKsihie, it is evident 
that both alike preKup|iose our fniidanienUil princi¬ 
ple. There can lie no knowledge of anything ojiart 
from cdn«‘iouBne.ss,'and, as has l»ecn shown, no con¬ 
sciousness a|iart from the self-activity which we calf 
sslf-consciousneas; nor can there be any volition* 
which is not ^in consciousness, and therefore none 
irfaich is not made po^ible, and alone made poM^bte, 
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by self-consciousness. Without deterniining at pre? 

. sent whether there are any objects a{>art from con¬ 
sciousness, we can at least affirm that such objects, 
if tliey exi.st, are nothing for consciousness. 

It need hardly be added that the question as to 
whether the I of self-consciousness is a thing-*n- 
ifself or a phenomenon is utterly meaningless. To 
8|)eak of the I as a thing-in-itself is to suppose that 
the I exists otherwise than for itself, which is as 
absurd as to sup|>ose that the I exists before it exists. 
To-speak of the I as a iihenomenon is to affirm it to 
be an object of consciousness, instead of being, as it^ 
is, swiqily the primary activity without which no 
consciousness could be. The I is a pure activity that 
can only be defined as that which is not an object, 
and which therefore cannot pro|)erly be said to be, 
but only to be pure activity returning on itself. 

The |mre activity of self-consciousness has lieeB 
shown to be the necessary presupposition of eon- 
8ciousne.ss. But consciousness involves the presence 
to it of some object, in relation to which it is limited 
or defined. There can be no consciousness which is 


not a consciousness of something. The iJaestioB 
^tbarefore arises, what is the l-eJatioii of oonsciotusM^ 
■'m tba«$Oluciou8nass of an ^eet, io pant 

f l1wd<viBaitM 
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and that tliis object as active limits or determines 
' • 
consciousness. Sucli an explanation really explains 

nothing. The question is how an object becomes 
known, and it is no explanation to Miy that it exists 
indejtendently of knowledge. Such an unknown and 
nnftowablc thing-in-ilself, whether it exists or not. 
at least can Ik; absolutely nothing for knowledge. 
The limitiition of consciousness to an object must lie 
explained in consistency with the siijirciue principle 
of knowledge, which, as we have seen, is self-con- 
sruonsnesa as a pure activity. The o'lject of con¬ 
sciousness, therefore, imisl Ik? somcllniig relative to 
that activity; it must, in other words, k? a liinjlU' 
lion of intelligence by itself. The consciousness of 
self as activity thu.s implies the op|Mwilion to self of 
that which is not self, i.e. of an activity by which 
the pure activity of self-consciousness is limited or 
defined. The I can Ik? conscious of it.sclf only in 
contrast from a not-sclf. .Vt the same lime this nol- 
self or limit is laid down by itself, and »o in limiting 


itself it recognizes that the limit is its own. Thus 
the limit is one which, as ix>site<l by itself, it can 
in virtue of its self-activity remove. The I i» 


therefore a perpetual process of laying down and 
a limit. In one aspect intelligence is 
in another ai|M^ it 
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by s,elf-(,'onsciou.sne.ss. Without determining at pre¬ 
sent whether there are any oUjecte apart from con¬ 
sciousness, w'o can at least affirm that such objects, 
if they exist, are nothing/or consciousness. 

It need iiardly be added that the question as to 
whetlier tlie I of self-conscioiisno.ss i.s a thing-*n- 
itself or a phenomenon is utterly meaningless. To 
speak of the I as a thing-in-itself is to suppose that 
the I e.\ist,s otherwi.se than for itself, which is as 
.'ibsurd as to suppose that tlie [ e.xists before it exists. 
To speak of tlie I as a phenomenon is to affirm it to 
lie an object of rnnseiousiie.^s, instead of being, as it 
is, simply the priinarv activity without which no 
conseiousms^ could be. The 1 is a pure activity that 
can only be defined as that which is not an object, 
and which therefore cannot properly be said to lie, 
but only to be pure activity returning on itself. 

The pure activity of self-con,sciousness has bcefl 
shown fo be the necos-sary presupposition of con- 
.sciousne.ss. Itut consciousness involves the presence 
to it of some object, in relation to which it is limited 
or defined. There can be no con.sciousness which is 
not a consciousuc.ss of .smnething. The question 
therefore ari.ses, what is the relation of consciousness, 
as the .consciousness of an o4ect, to pure self-con- 
sciousncAs? The dogmatist assumes that there is a 
real object-existing indejiendenlly of consetousneas, 
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aad that this object as active limits or determines 
consciousness. Sucli an explanation re<ally explains 
nothing. The ([ueslion i.s how an olyect liecoines 
known, and it i.s in) cx|ilan.ition to say that it exists 
indei)ciideiitly of knowledge. Such an unknown and 
unlAowiibie thing-in-itseif, wlietli'U- il i-xists or not, 
at bucst can be ab.-olute|y nolliiiig for knovvlislge. 
The liiiiilution of eon'ciou'ne" to an objeel must la? 
explained in toii'isteney with the supieine principle 
of knowledge, which, a-- we have seen, is self-con¬ 
sciousness U.S a piiie activity. Tie ulijecl of con- 
sciou.sness, therefore, inii-l In-seim iimig relative to 
that activity: it niiist. in other word'. l>e u iimiUi* 
tion of intelligence by il'clf. 'I'iie con'ciousnes.s of 
.self a.s activity thu,' implies the opposition to .self of 
that which i' not sell. i.e. of an aitivily by which 
the pure activity of .self-eonscioii'iie" i- limited or 
defined. The 1 can be eonseioiis of itself only in 
contra.sf from a imt-self. .\l the same time this not- 
self or limit is laid down by it.selt. and so in limiting 
itself it reeogni/.es that the limit is its ow n. Thu.s 
the limit is one which, a.s ]H)sited by itself, it can 
in virtue of its .self-activity remove. The I is 
therefore a [Msrpetual proee.ss of h'lying down and 
removing a limit In one as|veet intelligence in 
unlimited only as it i.s limited; in another as)H!ct it 
is limited only as it Is unlimited. To Iheae two 
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as|HxU correspond Theoretical and Practical Phi¬ 
losophy. In the one the limit ^is ideal, or only for 
the self; in the oilier it is real, or opjiosed to the 
self. 

We have now before us two acts of intelligence, 
the consciousness of self as pure activity an# the 
consciousness ol nut-self as a limit to that activity. 
Itut each ol these, as e.xisting in one consciousness, 
must be combined in an act wl|ich i.s distinct 
from both. And this is a .synthetical act, ina.s- 
mneh as both of the terms, self and not-self, must 
be present in it. Here, therefore, we have com¬ 
pleted the li'inity of acts presupposed in all con¬ 
sciousness, W’e are still, however, far from the 
complexity of actual knowledge; and heme, tak¬ 
ing this synthetical act as our starting-point, we 
must go on to develop fiom it the whole series 
of acts implied in knowledge. W'e cannot, h*w- 
ever, present the whole infinite serie- of acts, but 
must be contented with setting forth the main 
stages in knowledge. 

The tirst |>arl of Transcendental Idealism seeks to 
explain, in consistency with the synthetical unity 
of self-con.sciousiicss, the presiipjiosition of common 
consciousness that there are objects outside of us 
which we did not make for ourselves. The soln* 
tion of this problem cannot be given in the wny 
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in wbicb dogmatitim baa att«nipt«d it, namely, by 
astumiug the exi.-stence of siu-h lliingn, and sup¬ 
posing (boiii to ai-t externally ii]ion eouscimisnesa. 
'I'iie nature of knowledge preeludes any such solo- 
tion, since the condition of any knowledge wimt- 
eve* is the synthesis of suliject and ohject hy an 
intelligenie that is neither the one nor the other, 
but Ixith in one. rhe opposition, in other words, 
of a real world of objects must Ik; a logical op|a)- 
sitioii, not an absolute separation. .Still limt o|>- 
(losilioti s,7»i.s to !«■ absoliiU-, and Ibis ajijiearance 
of o|ipositioii IS llial wbieli lia.s to Ih- explained. 
V\'e can see genei.illi ibat the solution must con¬ 
sist in showing iiow iiiteliig>’n( e, while really lim¬ 
iting itself, must, at every stage short of the high¬ 
est scvni to be limit'd by somelbing not itself. 
We know that the limitation is not absolute but. 
relative; but so long as the op|M)silion of subject 
and object icmains — so long, therefore, as we are 
at the stage id' consciousness or knowledge — a 
tinal synthesis must l»i iin|M)ssible. Thus we alialt 
have to set foilb, on the one band, the object an 
it appears to the subject at eiuli stage of knowl¬ 
edge, and, on the other band, the object as it ap¬ 
pears to us who contemplate it from the vantage- 
Irpusd of philosophy. And of course we must 
iggin with tbe first and simple form in wbicb 
' . 8 
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flip relation of subject and object presents itself. 
The successive “ epochs ” or stages of knowledge 
are (1) from Sensation to Perception, (2) from 
Perception to Reflection, (fl) from Reflection to 
Will. 



CHAPTER V. 


TUKOUKTICAL I’llILOSCll’nY. 

TpOLLOWIXC tlip iih'IIhm] inauguraU'iI iiy Fielito. 

tk-lielliiig always iM'gins liy " dt-ducinj; " Piudi 
hliifre of conscioiiMU'ss, tliat i>, liy exjiiaitiin^f il in 
consistency with tho |iiinci)i!t? that all knowled^je 
arises from a s^^f-limiUlion; and only when this 
deduction has been eoiujilcted dix-s he >40 im to 
show that the, resnlt is lonsistent with the actual 
tacts of cotiscioii^iie.'S. He lie^'iiis, for exam|>le, at 
the (mint to wliieh we have now come, hy show¬ 
ing; that the sim|ilest form of conMioiisiiess must 
Ixi the iK'rception of a limit; and. havin;^ done .so, 
he draw.s attention to the f,tct that the immedi¬ 
ate consciousness of a limit is identical with that 
stage of knowledge known as sensation. It will, 
however, la) advisiihle rather to follow the reverse 
uiethod; to Ixjgin with the charaeteri/aition of sen¬ 
sation as it actually exists a.s a state of eon.seious- 
ness, and then to consider the transcendental ex¬ 
planation of it. 

,* I. The first phase of knowledge is xttmtioH. 
What then is sensation? In sen.sation conacious- 
netB seems to be purely (Missive or receptive; it 

llfk 
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simidy Minis sniiielliing in itself, which stands op¬ 
posed to it, but which yet iji felt. There is -no 
jifliriiiatiou that that which is felt i.s actually inde¬ 
pendent of feeling, but simply that what is felt is 
a limit to it. The matter of sensation is some¬ 
thing that immediately [iiesents itself, and must 
be apprelit.mded; it is not something which can bo 
lieely con.itructcd. The content of .sen.sation is, 
therefore, something alien to coi^iousnes.s, while 
yet it is in conseiou>ucs.s. All sensation is the 
immediate consciousness of something as present, 
which cannot be made or unmade; but must sim¬ 
ply be accepted. The ticking of the clock, and the 
heat of the fire along with its red glow, are im¬ 
mediately present in sen.sation, and, so long as 1 
am sensitive, they cannot be made or unmade, 
but must be taken as they arc. Nor in sensation 
is there any opposition of something distinct from 
that which is fell, Imt the .sensation and that which 
is felt are immediately identical or undistinguished 
from one another. .lust in so fiir as 1 e.’tclude all 
reflection and immerse myself in the immediate 
object have I sensation. There is no thought of 
any object dLslinet from sensation, conceived as its 
cau.se, hut subject and object are immediately identi¬ 
cal. Just as little does sensation involve the concep¬ 
tion of the I as the source of that which is felt. 
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The essential characteristics, then, of sensation 
are, (1) that it is an iiiiiiusliate consciousness or 
feeling, and (2) a consciousness or feeling of ne¬ 
cessity. Now, when we make sensation an ohjeet 
of philo-opliieal consideration, it is natural that we 
should alteiii|>l to explain it l>y the causal action of 
a thing-iii-itself, or independent reality. n|Hin eon- 
scionsticss. The feeling of nece—ity Hhieh accom¬ 
panies ail sen.:i|jon, and is e-sential to the n-ality 
of what is felt, i- very naturally conf.oinded with 

the ... an ohjeet that exists iiidejs-ndently 

of conseioustiess. 'I'hi- is the solution proposi^d by 

the dognialie materiali'l. The olije<-l a- tu'tirt* is 
conceived to act upon con-cion'iie-s as one billiard 
ball hits upon anollier, and -o, it i- siipixised. there 
arises the eonseion-iiess of-omelhing not-self. Now, 
even .granting that any nie.itnng can lie attached 
to the idea of an mdcjH iidenl inalter. the frrlitnj 
of necessity is not thereby explained, dm- billiard 
Iwll is set in motion by another, but it lias no run- 
Hi'iuHsMi-xt of la ing aeteii u)«m. The iiiateriulisl 
overIcKjks tlie faet tlial tlie b ellng of necessity exials 
only for consciousness. .Sensation is not a were 
limitstion, but a eon-i lon-ne.ss uf limiUtiun, aud 
such consciousness neress,arily prceiupitows that there 
is, at the very least, a reaction of coDMtiuusDess 
against that which is o|i|K>si-d to it No affection 
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produced by an independent thing can be conceived 
as changing into a state of consciousness. If con¬ 
sciousness were a mode of existence, it might be 
correct to say that it is acted upon by something 
from without; consciousness, however, is not a mode 
of existence, but a mode of knowledge. The materi¬ 
alist who is consistent with himself, must reduce 
matter to a mere phantom, and regard mind and 
matter as functions <if sometliingn that is higher 
than both. 

The (rue explanation of sensation must therefore 
be found within, and not without, consciousness; 
and this is e(juivalent to saying that consciousness 
is not absolutely passive in sensation, inasmuch as 
passivity implies the inde|)endent reality and activity 
of something distinct from consciousness. Still it 
is a fact that iii sensation tliere is a feeling of neces¬ 
sity or comiiulsion, and .so of limitation or depend¬ 
ence on something unknown. How is this to 
explained con.si.stently with the nature of knowl¬ 
edge, which allows of nothing as real, except that 
whieh exists in consciousness? There can be no 
difficulty in seeing what the answer must be, if we 
refer back to the analysis already made of «ell%Bn- 
sciousne.s.s. The consciousness of self we have seen 
to be a pure activity whieh, considered in itself, is 
absolutely unlimited or infinite. Bat, on the oUnir 
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hand, sach a pure activity cannot be known asiess 
there is opposed to it sometliinK limiting it; there is 
no consciousness of self apart from the consciousness 
of some not-self. Now, this not-self is still in con¬ 
sciousness, and so relative to the self. It must 
therefore he, not an actual reality apart from con- 
,'eiousness, hut simply an a<tivi!y acting in op|M>si- 
tion to Uic pure activity of se!l-consciousiies.s, and 
therefore limiting it. .Sclf-consciousticss we may 
call a centripctal activity; consciousness of not-ielf 
a centrifugal activity. If, therefore, the former 
activity is opposed l.y the hitter, llic product must 
necessarily l«? tlic coiiscioii'iic's of a limitation of 

the free activity oj .sclf coiisciousncss, ('otisoious- 
ne.ss IS prevented from returiiiiig uimui itself, and 
so feels or perceives that it is limited. And this 
feeling of limilalion is sensation. 

It may Im asked, how. if sensation is the product 
of a relation U-tweeii two roiitrary activities, the 
eonsciou.sness of self and the eoiisr-ioiisiiess of not- 
self, it is not aceompanieil by the I'otisciou.sntSsS of 
self. The answer is that sensation, as the first and 
simplest relation of these activities, excludes all 
Section on that relation. In sensation there i« 
no explicit opfiosition of subject and object, but an 
immediate unity of the two. Certainly the op|M>- 
sUioD is implicit, and must a{>pear the moment fe- 
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its constitution upon the subject apprehending it. 

It need hardly be said that the dogmatic ex¬ 
planation of perception, which regards subject and 
object as two independent things only externally 
related to one another, is as inadmissible here as 
in the case of sensation. For |>erception is not 
the purely subjective apprehension of an inde- 
I)endent object, but the actual apprehension of an 
object existing in relation to con.sciousness. The 
opposition of .subject and object one within and 
not without consciousness, and therefore it im¬ 
plies the active relation of an object to a subject. 
No doubt the object is regarded as constituted 
independently of perception, but on the other 
liand it is assumed to be known in perception, 
and therefore to exist for consciousne.ss. A true 
theory of perception must therefore explain how 
the object comes to appear as independent of the 
iubject, while yet it exists only in our consciou.s- 
aess of it. 

Ijct us get a clear conception of the problem to be 
explained. Sensation, or the iiuniediate conscious¬ 
ness of a limit, was explained as the result of s 
limitation of the pure activity of. self-consciousdW 
iy the contrary activity of consciousness. In this 
irst Mt of intelligence the opposition of the two 
ketivities did not present itself in conscioiunew, bat 
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odIj their product. At the same time these actin* 

« 

ties are actually implied in sensation, and may be 
made explicit by reflection ujion sensation. Sense* 
tion contains in a kind of implicit unity the oppost* 
tion of subject and object. Hence the contemplation 
of sensation must reveal this op|>osition, or bring it 
into clear coiiscioii'iic.-.s. Ia*t us see bow this takes 
place. -Seus.ation can only W made an object .of 
coniemplation in an act distinct from that of sensa¬ 
tion itself. Nisw sen.sation is the feeling of neces¬ 
sity or limitation, and hence in the contemplation of 
it, the self must apprehend it in this new act and 
make it its own. In tlie act of contemplation here 
referred to Hie M-lf must transcend the limits of 
mere sensation, or tliere would lie no new act at all. 
In otlier words, the self a.s ideal must contemplate 
the real self as limited. Thus there is now in eon- 
sciousness, not as liofore simply a single activity, 
but two distinct activities — a snbjcriive and an 
objective — in c.vplicit relation to one another The 
difficulty here is to explain how the .«uhjectiv« 
activity can know the limit without destroying the 
objective activity. The explanation is, that while in 
Sts ideal activity the .self is indefieiulent of the limit, 
it is limited in relation to the real activity ; in Other 
words, the contemplation of tlie. real activity is not 
a negatimi of it, but a limitation of the self nrliicb 
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go contemplates it. No\t this can only take place in 
go far as there is a third activity which relates the 
• other two activitie'^ to one another, and so relates 
them that in so far as the one is active the other is 
passive and rirc rerxa. This activity uniting the 
other two is one which floats between both. 

We have e.xplained liow it comes that in percep¬ 
tion there is an opposition of subject and obyect, but 
we liave yet to ex|)lain how it is tliat the object is 
KUppo.sed to be independent of th(^ subject. The 
exi)lanation is of the same nature as that which 
accounted for tlie abseiuo of tl»e conscioii.sness of its 
own activity by the self in sensation. In the con¬ 
sciousness of the real self as limited, there is the 
consciousness of something beyond the limit, and in 
becoming conscious of the ideal self as- limited there 
is the consciousness of the self a- independent of 
the limit; but there can be no consciousness of the 
relation of that self and the object without a new 
activity, and hence they are only brought into rela¬ 
tion at a subse<iuent stage in the development of 
solf-consciousness. The thing-in-itself is therefore 
just the shadow'of the ideal activity which has gone 
beyond the limit, a shadow thrown back upon the 
self by contemplation. 

Prom the two factors now obtained we can 
explain the nature of that which presents itself as 
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an object in productive {lerception. On the one 
band wo have the ideal activity goinjf beyond the 
limit, and on the other hand the objeelive or real 
activity restrained by the limit. Itolli of those 
must lie coinpreliended by intelligem-c, for otherwise 
they would have no reality fir knowledge. And 
each activity is relative to (he other, while yet eaeh 
is intinite. Hut inti'lligenee cannot coinprehend 
both without giving rise to a prodnet which com¬ 
bines them in a unity, in this unity, therefore, 
there must he flic imiilicil disiinctioii of two con¬ 
trary activilii‘s, each of which is mlinile in itself 
hut yet is limitcii hy the other, the pro<luct tioing 
something (inilsc Now these contrary activities of 
the ohjcct of intelligence arc just what wo mean by 
the forces of matlei, and their syiith<“-is eonstitules 
the essential nature of matti'f. i.e., gravity. 

II. In the first stage of eotiseiousnes,s we have 
advanced beyond sensation, as the mere coiiscimta- 
ne.s.s of a limit, bi |M-rception its the consciousness of 
a real object standing in op|>osition Ui the subject. 
Wo have now to distingiii.sh the various phased of 
[lerception, or, in other words, to show how nature as 
an object of knowledge Ix'comes divider! for intelli¬ 
gence into an inner and an outer world. The quCl- 
tion here is how intelligence .separates itself from 
the object which it perceives, and turns back upon 
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itself: how, in other words, it not only perceives bnt 
knows itself as perceiving. 

■ In this section Schelling seeks to show, in accord- 
ance with the general principle of Transcendental 
I’hilosophy, tliat the world of nature as an object 
standing in contrast to the knowing subject, is 
really only a product of intelligence itself, and that 
perception must therefore be regarded as a process 
of intclligen< e, not as a dead product existing apart 
from •inUdligeiKi'. Accordingly ho endeavors, in 
imitation of I'lchte, to connect together, in the 
closest wav, space and tinfe and the categories, 
which Kant had sei>arated. It further seems to 
him that the categories are ail reducible to those 
classed by Kant under the head of IMalion, and the 
hint which Kant threw out, of a close connexion 
between each group of categories, Scholling follows 
up, and so Is led to develop the view, that substance 
and cause are simply lower forms of the category 
of reciprocity. 

Evidently there can be no consciousness of the 
self-as iK-reeiving a real w-orld unless to the subject 
as perceiving there is explicitly opposed the object 
perceived. The former must be distinguished from 
t^ latter as inner from outer. And these two 
perceptions — the perception of the self as perceiv¬ 
ing, and of the object as perceived"—are mutually 
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determioed in relation to one another; there can 
be no perception of the self as inner nnless there 
is a perception of the object as outer. In the 
contemplation of inner and outer sense there is 
necessarily a comprehension of both, and Uierefore 
the distinction between inner and outer—subject 
|)erceiving and object jierceived — is quite contin¬ 
gent as resjjccts the self wbicli tlius contemplates 
both. While therefore the self, ns jx'rceiving a 
real object, is limited to the jn-rception of j^hat 
object, and cannot at the same time comprehend 
itself as iverceiving, the self, as that which knows 
at once itself and the object, is a free activity. 
Thus there is an immediutc! consciousness of llie 
self as distinct from and contrastol with an outer 
object. In this feeling of self there is therefore a 
consciousness of the self as the subject of an im¬ 
mediate feeling. How then do<;s the self liecnme 
an object of immediate roiiscimisness or feeling? 
Only in so far as it |M-rceives itself to Ise in Timr. 
In opi>osing to itself an object there arises the 
immediate eon.sciousness of self, that is, the COB- 
scionsness of self as, so to sjieak. concentrated in a 
point, and therefore as incapable of being extended 
except in one direction. In the consciousnen ^ 
myself as feeling I apf>ear to myself as pnra in- 
tensity, and part intensity is only in time, not in 
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space. Time is thus simply the general activity 
tiy which intelligence relates its changing states to 
one another; it is the immediate consciousness by 
the self of its own independent activity. But the 
consciousness of self as relating its own states in 
succession is not possible ajjart from the conscious¬ 
ness of something which, in contrast to the self, 
is out of itself or in Sjuicr. Thus arises the con¬ 
trast of inner and outer pereeplion, which together 
form the ohjeet of the intelligence as perceptive. 
In the discrimination of the snhject as in time and 
the object a.s in space an advance has therefore 
been made beyond tlie unditferentiated unity of 
inner and outer sense which first presented itself. 
The object can only appear as pure extension when 
the consciousness of self as |>ure intension has 
arisen; each therefore has to be combined in a 
consciousness that ineliides bolli. Time and sjiace 
are thus necessarily correlative, and eai h can only be 
measured by tlu! other. To determine the <iuantitv 
of time we refer to the space passed over by a Ixaly 
moving uniformly; to determine the (juantity of 
space, we refer to the time which a body moving 
uniformly takes to jkvss over it. 

The sensible object, therefore, is knowable not 
■8 pure extension but as extension which is rela¬ 
tive to intension, that is, as Ford. To determine 
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the intensity of a force we have to meaeure the 
sjMice to which it cun extend without becoming 
zero. CIonvcr.'<ely thi.s si>an; is dcteriiiincd by the 
intensity of the force for the inner sense. Hence 
that whii'h is known as merely in lime u(>j>«urs 
not as neces'arv hut as i-ontin^'ent, since it ex¬ 
ists only ideally or for the inner sense; while that 
which has a i|iiantily in s|>ace ap|H'ars as nt*ces- 
sary or snhstaniial. As, however, there is no 
outer sciiKC e\(e|il in relation to Inner .sense— no 
extension apart froin intension — sulistanee and ac¬ 
cident are e>sciiliall\ yiirrelative. Here, then, we 
have the oiJL'in ot the pereeplions of Siihuttinfr 
and Airi'lrnl. That whi< h is viewed as only in 
space is snhslanee: that whieh i- peri*eived as only 
in tilin' i' aeeideiit. .s^paec and time, then, are not 
empty frames into whieh ohjeets apprehended iiide- 
is'iidenlly hy |«-ree|iiion are put. nor is substance a 
notion, which first exists in the mind ready-made, 
and is brought into play u|M»n occasion of percep 
tion; lioth are modes of activity by which intelli¬ 
gence constitutes the world of nature. Accordingly, 
Sclielling goes on to show that sutotance leads neces¬ 
sarily to rausality ami Imth to recipriH-ily. 

It ba.s been luainlained by the Kantians that 
objectivity or substantiality belongs to things in 
themaelvee, while their successive sUtes assonly in 
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time are supplied by the knowing subject. It is 
easy to show that such a view does not explain 
the origin of perceived objects at all. There is 
no such contrast of the subjective sequence of 
mental states and the objective sequence of real 
events. An objective sc(iuence is simply one which, 
as not due to the free activity of the individual, 
does not seem to be jiroduccd, but to be externally 
apprehended. Hut'in truth tlie occurrence of the 
succeasion and tlie perception of the occurrence are 
the same ol)j(!Ct contemplated from different points 
of view. Let us suppose for a moment that jter- 
ception consists in a mere succession of mental 
states. Now substance is that which, as fixed or 
indifferent to time, can neither come into exist¬ 
ence nor go out of existence. The accidents of any 
objects H and 0, may arise or di8api>ear, but not the 
objects themselves. If, therefore, C is causally deter¬ 
mined by H, it can only be the accidental in C that 
is determined by II, not C itself. In order that 
.intelligence may recognize the accident D as the 
ground of the accident C, U and C must be opposed 
in one and the same act, and at the same time re¬ 
lated to each other. That there is an opposition 
between them is evident, for in a mere snccessioa 
B must be driven out of consciousness by C, and 
go into the past moment Bat bow they out 
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be related to one another k not comprehensible so 
long as the self is reganled simply as a siicceastoa 
of simple representations, each of which drives out 
the other. Now it has been shown that only ac¬ 
cidents can come into lH*ing or go out of being, 
not substances. tVhat, then, is sultstancc? It is 
only conceivable as H\cd tino'. Hut time is not 
fixed, but fleeting — fleeting of course not in ilM-lf 
but for the self.— and tliercfore substances cannot 
lie fixed, since the scit is net itself fixed, but from 
the present point of view is simply this succession 
itself. The suppoNition, therefore, that the self as 
active is merely a sucii'S'ion of leprcsentalions is 
a ptire hypothesis, whh li rortccliou shows lit lie in- 
admis.sililu. .''ulistancc, however, must Is- regarded 
as |>ermanent, if there is to Is- any opiiositioii ta-- 
twoen C and 15. Now the sueeesMon cannot be 
fixed, unle.s.s op|K»site directions enter into it. Mere 
succession ha,s only one direelioti. This one direc¬ 
tion, taken in abstraction from lUe succession of 
feelings, is just time, wliich lookitl at externally 
has only one direction. Opjiosite directions can 
therefore only come "into the succession, provided 
that the self, whilst it is driven from H 4o C. is 
again driven }>ack at tite same time to H; for in 
that caae the opposite directions will negate each 
otimr, the (accession will be fixed, and .-eoaa»> 
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(juently also the substances. Now, undoubtedly, 
the self can be driven back from C to B, only in 
the same way in which it has been driven from 
B to C. That is to say, just as B contained the 
ground of a determination in C, C must again con- ^ 
tain the ground of a determination in B. This 
determination in B cannot have been before C" was, 
for the accidental of C is to contain the ground 
of that determination, and C arises for the self as 
this determinate object only in the present mo¬ 
ment, and hence also that determination in B, 
whose ground C is to contain, first arises at this 
stage. B and C must determine each other. 

It has been shown that any two objects are deter¬ 
mined as substances only by being known as mutu¬ 
ally determined in one indivisible moment. But 
intelligence is a perpetual process or continual pro¬ 
duction of new objects. Can it, then, be shown that 
the same principle is universally true, and that all 
the substances in the world are in reciprocal causa¬ 
tion? The mutual action of two substances implies 
their co-existence, and it need not be said that such 
co-existence exists only for intelligence. In the per¬ 
ception of substance space presents itself merely as 
extension or a side-by-side of -exclusive parts; only 
in the perception of reciprocity' does it appear in th'e 
form of co-existence, or a side-by-side of 
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eluding one other. Space is therefore simply the 
reproduction, in an act of intelligence distinct from 
the actual knowledge of co-existing objects, of the 
mere form of co-existence. Primarily, space has no 
direction, and hence it is the possibility of all direc¬ 
tions; in the relation of causality there is only one 
direction; in the eategor}^ of reciprocity all direc¬ 
tions alike are possible. Now substance and cause 
are only ideally distinguishable; actual knowledge is 
possible only as a synthesis of two substances in 
mutual action, which again are relative to others, 
and hence there can be no knowledge of objects not 
in reciprocal action; or in other words. Nature is a 
synthesis of objects, all of which determine each 
other. 

We have so far assumed that in intelligence is to 
be found the ground of the continuous production o/ 
objects. This has now to be proved. Originally 
the self implie.s an opposition of two diverse tenden¬ 
cies. But as the nature of the self is pure and 
absolute identity, it must continually strive to re¬ 
turn to identity, while yet it can never completely 
do so, because of its original duality. The condition 
of «ontinuous production, i. e., the presentation of an 
object as opposed to the subject, is the perpetual 
re-establishment of the original conflict of opposite 
activities. Intellisrence is intelliftence only so long 
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as the conflict continues. The opposition, to bortW 
a phrase of Mr. Spencer, is one “ never to be trto- 
scended while (consciousness lasts.” Evidently, there-^ 
fore, it cannot come to an end with the production 
of any individual object; in other words, each indi¬ 
vidual object as such is but an apparent product of 
the infinite activity of intelligence. And here a diffi¬ 
culty arises. All empirical consciousness begins with 
an object immediately present, and in its first con¬ 
sciousness intelligence sees itself seemingly involved 
in a determinate succession of representations from 
which it cannot get free. On tho other hand, 
individual objects are only possible as part of a sin¬ 
gle universe, and because of the causal relation 
of events the succession already presupposes not' 
merely a multiplicity of substances, but a reciprocal 
action or dynamical co-existence of all substances. 
The difficulty, then, is this; Intelligence, as con¬ 
scious of the succession, can take hold of it only at 
one point, and hence, to be conscious of succession at- 
all, it must presuppose as independent of itself a 
totality of substances and a reciprocity of actios 
between them. There is no nature apart from 
intelligence, yet nature is apparently independenljOf. 
intelligence, and the necessary iTresupposition of any ., 
consciousness of the parts of nature as reveaffti 
piecemeal. There is no way of solving this (5ohvfaW!|.' 







iHJt by distinguishing between absolute and 
fihite intelligence. There must be a universe—a 
system of substances all mutually related — if the 
self is originally limited at all. Because of this 
primary limitation — or, what is the same thing, 
the original conflict of self-consciousness—the uni¬ 
verse as a whole originates for the self, not gradually, 
but by one absolute synthesis. The idea of Nature 
as a whole, as Kant said, must precede the knowledge 
of its parts. But this does not explain the limitation 
of self-consciousness for me as a finite individual. 
This particular or second limitation must appear as 
occurring at a determinate moment of time. All 
that is posited in this second limitation is already 
posited in the first limitation, but with this differ-' 
ence, that in the first all is posited at once or as a 
whole, while in the second it takes the form of a 
successive synthesis of parts. The absolute synthe¬ 
sis cannot be said to be limited by time, for tira» is 
impossible apart from it, while in the empirical con¬ 
sciousness the whole is produced only by the grad¬ 
ual synthesis of the parts, hence by successive repre¬ 
sentations. Now, in so far as intelligence is free 
from the limitation of time, it is just that absolute 
synthesis itself, and as such it neither begins to pro¬ 
duce nor ceases to produce; in so far as it is limited, 
ibieaB only appear as entering .the series at a 
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nite point. Not indeed as if the infinite intelli¬ 
gence'were absolutely separate from the finite; for 
if we abstract from the particular limitation of the 
finite intelligence, we at once obtain the absolute 
■ intelligence, just as when we add on the limitation 
thus abstracted from absolute intelligence tlie latter 
becomes specialized as finite intelligence. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the absolute .synthesis 
and the special or empirical synthesis are two inde¬ 
pendent acts; on the contrary, in one and tlie-same 
primary act there arises for intelligence at once the 
universe as a whole and the specification of it in the 
series of particular objects. It is easy to see why 
intelligence, in the point at which its consciousnes.s 
begins, must appear as determined entirely without 
its own cooperation; for, just because at that point 
consciousness, and with it- freedom, arises, that which 
lies beyond that point must appear as completely 
independent of freedom. 

What has just been said throws fresh light on 
the nature of the problem of philosophy. Each 
individual may consider himself as the object of 
these investigations. But, to explain himself, he 
must first negate all individuality within himself, 
for this is just what has to be explained. When 
all limits of individuality are taken away, there 
remains absolute intelligence. When all Umitsjtof. 
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intelligence are negated, there remains simply the 
absolute I as the unity of subject and object. 
When we take away from the I all individuality, 
and even the limits on account of which only it 
is an intelligence, we yet cannot negate the funda¬ 
mental character of the I, which makes it at once 
subject and object. Hence the I in itself, and in 
its very nature as its own object, is primarily 
limited in its activity. Prom, this first or primary 
limitation of its activity arises immediately for 
the I the absolute' synthesis of the infinite conflict 
which is the ground of that limitation. If now 
intelligence should remain at one with the absolute 
synthesis, there would indeed be a universe, but 
no intelligence. Hence intelligence must come 
out of that synthesis, and consciously reproduce it; 
and this is impossible unless there comes into that 
first limitation a particular or second limitation, 
which cannot'consist in intelligence being identical 
with the universe as a whole, but in its perception 
of the universe from a particular point of view. 
The difficulty of explaining how everything is de¬ 
pendent on the original act of intelligence, while 
yet intelligence can take hold only of a determin¬ 
ate succession, is resolved through the distinction 
of absolute and finite, intelligence. The empirical 
sudCesSioh is merely .the evolution in time of as 
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absolute synthesis, in which all that happens, or, 
will happen, is wi'apt up; and the reason why the 
succession must appear‘as independent is sim^y 
that the individual cannot produce it beforehand, 
but must wait for its fulfilment. 

The determination of the universe as an infinity 
of objects, all of which are in reciprocal action, is 
virtually the conception of the world as an organic 
unity. But thi.s universal organism must be’ still 
further specified, since the knowledge of the objec¬ 
tive world as given in perception includes the recog¬ 
nition of a particular part of it as the immediate 
organ of its activity. Organization in general is 
succession checked and, as it were, petrified. The 
mechanical conception of the universe regards every 
part as tending away out of every other to infinity, 
or, subjectively, a§ a mere empirical series. An 
organism is that which Iras its centre within itself, 
or which forms a series that returns upon itself; 
and thus only can intelligence represent to itself 
organic as distinguished from inorganic beings. In 
the widest sense of the term all organized existence 
has an inner principle of movement, and is there¬ 
fore lifing. The various stages of organization - 
are but phases in the ideal evolution of the universe,, 
Just as intelligence is perpetually striving to repre- 
setkt the absolute synthesis, so organic ajijthj'e jpiSfr ■ 



seats itself as a perpetual struggle with i^orgaiiiie 
nature. It is only, ho\vever, in the highest or^aU-^. 
ism that intelligence recognizes itself. Hence iiu> 
telligence is not only organic, but it stands at the ■ 
ape.!; of organization. As we have before seen that* 
intelligence could not determine the world as sub¬ 
stance and accident without contemplating it as 
cause and effect, nor the latter without going on' 
to determine it as a system of substances mutually" 
acting on each other, so we now see that even the 
category of reciprocity must give place to the idea 
of organization which, thought universally, leads 
to the notion of nature as a universal organism, 
in relation to which all individual organisms are 
accidents. 

III. We have now reached one of the most im¬ 
portant sections in the whole of the Transcend¬ 
ental Idealism — that in which Schelling endeavors 
to give a final .explanation of the peculiar prob- - 
lem of philosophy, so far as that can be done from 
tlie point of view of knowledge. In the consideav 
ation of liejiection, the last stage of Theoretical 
Philosophy,-the distinction of Transcendental Ideal¬ 
ism from the doctrine contained in Kant’s Ana¬ 
lytic mhst clearly seen. Here it is that ,Schel- j- 
ling, turning' to good account the hints of Fiidrt©,, 
to free the critical theory of knowledge from 
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that appearance of dogmatism which ''arose mainly 
from the way in which Kant, from historical 
causes, was led to ]')resent his theory; to connect 
the objects of perception, the schemata and the 
categories, in a more intimate way; to show the 
true dependence of tlie four groups of categories 
contained in Kant’s table, and the relation of the 
special categories of each group to one another; 
and, finally, to show the origin of that irrational 
assumption of the independence of nature on intel¬ 
ligence which is the characteristic mark of dog¬ 
matism. This part of Schelling’s work, unsatisfac¬ 
tory as in some ^spects it is, undoubtedly proved 
rich in suggestion to Hegel, when he came to 
develop his complete system of all the categories 
in the true order of their dependence, and to 
transform the doctrine of Kant into a self-consist¬ 
ent system of Absolute Idealism. 

In his characterization of perception, as the sec¬ 
ond stage of knowledge, Schelling Iras shown that 
what we have before us in our ordinary experi¬ 
ence is a system of objects in space and time, act¬ 
ing and reacting on each other, and containing 
among them organized beings. But while it is 
evident enough to an idealist philosophy that the 
world of nature is simply the other side of intel- 
l^nce, this insight is impossible to one who; is 
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still at the stage of perception. -It is impossible, 
because, while innei’ and outer sense have become 
for him an object which he knows, no separation 
of intelligence as active from nature as something 
distinct from that activity has yet been made. 
That this opposition is, as a matter of fact, actu¬ 
ally made by intelligence at a certain stage in its 
progress, the existence of dogmatic systems of phi¬ 
losophy is there to testify. It is, then, with this 
seeming dualism of intelligence and nature that 
we are here especially concerned. The -necessary 
progress of knowledge has brought us to the point 
where that dualism can be accoi^j^d for, and par¬ 
tially at least exploded. 

How does it come that intelligence and nature, 
thought and reality, subject and object, seem to be 
mutually opposed? The first condition evidently is 
that'intelligence should be able to free itself from 
its immersion in nature as an object, and to contem¬ 
plate itself as active in knowing. To this power of 
separating one’s self from the objective world, we 
may apply the common term abstraction. Now, in 
considering the nature of perception we found that 
it implies a universal and a particular element; or, 
in other- words, the belief in nature as a complete 
whole, and the limitation to specific objects of 
nature. Corresponding to this distinction we fiind, 
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as we should imturally exj>ect, that absh^ction is 
either partial or complete, empirical or transceadmi* 
tal. And as the universal element in perception is 
implicit rather than explicit, while the particular 
element alone comes to the foreground, the elevation 
of intelligence to the stage of reflection naturally 
begins with a recognition of the relatively independ¬ 
ent activity of intelligence in its consciousness of 
particular or specific objects. Empirical abstraction 
therefore consists in a separation in consciousness 
from the. special objects presenting themselves in 
perception, and a concentration upon the activity 
of thought in kr^'ing those objects. Thus dualism 
is introduced into consciousness. The immediate 
identity of the act of knowledge with the object 
known is destroyed, and the act is contrasted with 
its object. The result of abstraction is therefore 
the origination in consciousness of a perception of 
the activity of thought, i.e , conception. It is evident 
that there is no propriety in asking how conceptions 
harmonize with objects, if by this is meant: How 
do conceptions which are completely independent of 
objects come to agree with them? This way of stat¬ 
ing the problem assumes that conceptions originate 
independently of objects, whereas a conception has- 
no, existence except as an act of abstyaetion from, 
actual iflaiects. There must. then, be a knecial1ud:'Jl^ 



ivliich conceptions and perceived objects, originally 
united, are ^first opposed to one another, and then 
combined. This is the act significantly called judg¬ 
ment (ur-tbeil). And as judgment, in specifying 
itself in jmrticular judgments, must take place ac¬ 
cording to a rule, this rule must be capable of being 
made an object of reflection. To the rule itself 
Scbelling gives the name employed by Kant, of a 
schema. The schema difi’ers from the image in being 
a rule in accordance with which a determinate 
object may be produced, whereas the image only 
differs from the concrete object in not being limited 
to a definite part of space. ^ 

By empirical reflection the activity of thought in 
subsuming a perception under a rule is made an 

* 

object of consciousness, but complete liberation frqm 
perception is not thereby attained. The abstraction 
is essentially relative to the perception of particular 
objects, and hence, while the activity of thought is 
raised into consciousness and distinguished fromg 
perception, there is still a reference to perception in 
the application of the schema in judgment to a par¬ 
ticular object. But the same power which enables 
•intelligence to abstract from individual perceptioiS- 
enables it to abstract from all objects, and to coa- 
' cmtrate attenticta upon the universal modes pi- 
by which ofajecta%re made possible at 
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This supreme abstraction maj’ be called transcenden¬ 
tal abstraction, the object of which is the pure con¬ 
ceptions or categories that constitute the fundamental 
modes of activity of intelligence as reflective. ' And 
just as the empirical conceptions and perceived 
objects are mediated by the empirical schema, M the 
category is related to the world in general through 
the transcendenlal schema. 

In considering the nature of transcendental ab¬ 
straction, Schelling’g main aim is to avoid that 
absolute separation of thought and reality, con¬ 
ception and perception, which gives color to the 
dualism upon ^which dogmatism is built. Hence 
he seeks to show that the opposition of intelligence 
and nature arises Irom the failure to apprehend 
the abstracting' or separative character of ■ reflec¬ 
tion. That “ perceptions without conceptions are 
blind, and conceptions without perceptions are 
empty,” he explains from the fact that perception is 
^already the indissoluble unity of thought and its 
object. 'For (1) perception regarded as indepen¬ 
dent of conception is the mere form of objectivity, 
not objectivity itself; it is simply the purely in¬ 
definite act by which possible objects may be 
related to each other as out of each other or 
, space. But the objective world is something- quite 
.different from mere ordness; it is a csBgei^ 
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of substances, all of'Vhich are in mutual action 
and reaction. The determination of the objective 
world thus involves those definite ways in which 
thought relates objects to each other; it implies, in 
short, as has been shown in considering the sec¬ 
ond stage of knowledge, the categories of relation. 
(2) Conceptions isolated from perceptions are, on 
the other hand, the mere absti’action of activity in 
general. When abstraction is made from the em¬ 
pirical schemata—the modes jp which intelligence 
relates individual objects to one another—there 
arises, on the one side, conceptionless perception, or 
;he mere form of space, and, on the other side, per- 
'.eptionless conception, or the mere form of relation, 
fence the categories come to be regarded, as they 
re regarded in formal logic, merely as formal or 
abstract modes of relation. From the point of 
view of pure refiection or analysis, the categories- 
are necessarily viewed as formal determinations, 
and hence the attempt of Kant to derive them 
from the functions of judgment in formal logic. 
Now, not to mention that these functions of judg¬ 
ment must themselves be derived from transcenden¬ 
tal philosophy, it is evident that, when separated 
from the schematism of perception, they are no 
longer conceptions making real objects possible for 

knowledge, but mere abstract forms of thought 
10 
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This supreme abstraction may be called transcenden¬ 
tal abstraction, the object of which is the pure con¬ 
ceptions or categories that constitute the fundamental « 
inodes of activity of intelligence as reflective. ' And 
just as the empirical conceptions and perceived 
objects are mediated by the empirical schema, so the 
category is related to the world in general through 
the transcendental schema. 

In considering the nature of transcendental ab¬ 
straction, Schelling’j main aim is to avoid that 
absolute separation of thought and reality, con¬ 
ception and perception, which gives color to the 
dualism upon jrhich dogmatism is built. Hence 
he seeks to show that the opposition of intelligence 
and nature arises from the failure to apprehend 
the abstracting or separative character of. reflec¬ 
tion. That “ perceptions without conceptions are 
blind, and conceptions without perceptions are 
empty,” he explains from the fact that perception is 
already the indissoluble unity of thought and its 
object. ‘For (1) perception regarded as indepen¬ 
dent of conception is the mere /onn of objectivity, 
not objectivity itself; it is simply the purely in¬ 
definite act by which possible objects may be 
related to each other as out of each other or ip. 
^ace. But the objective world is something- 
diffiereHt from mere outness; it is a c«?gefi0»‘J 
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of substances, all of‘%hich are in mutual action 
and reaction. The determination of the objective 
world thus involves those definite ways in which 
thought relates objects to each other; it implies, in 
short, as has been shown in considering the sec¬ 
ond stage of knowledge, the categories of relation. 
(2) Conceptions isolated from perceptions are, on 
the other hand, the mere abstraction of activity in 
general. When abstraction is made from the em¬ 
pirical schemata—the modes jji which intelligence 
relates individual objects to one another — there 
arises, on the one side, conceptionless perception, or 
the mere form of space, and, on tlie other side, per¬ 
ceptionless conception, or the mere form of relation. 
Hence the categories come to be regarded, as they 
are regarded in formal logic, merely as formal or 
abstract modes of relation. Prom the point of 
view of pure reflection or analysis, the categories-* 
are necessarily viewed as formal determinations, 
and hence the attempt of Kant to derive them 
from the functions of judgment in format logic. 
Now, not to mention that these functions of judg¬ 
ment must themselves be derived from transcenden¬ 
tal philosophy, it is evident that, when separated 
from the schetnatism of perception, they are no 
longer conceptions making real objects possible for 

inowledge, but mere abstract forms of thought 

10 
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Accordingly dogmatic phildlmpfay has iiever bepn 
able to explain how it comes that coupeptiona har* 
monize with "objects. When the two are absolutely 
separated, the only modes of explanation possible 
are to say, either that conceptions and objects are 
related as cause and effect, or that conceptions agree 
with objects because of a pre-established harmony 
between them. If we adopt the first view, we must 
suppose that objects produce conceptions, in which 
case conceptions can have no claim to universality 
and necessity; or that they are the formative cause 
of objects, in which case we are driven to a conclu¬ 
sion which is inconsistent with the facts, namely, 
that objects are formless matter. These difiBculties. 
all arise from not attending carefully to the way in 
which the distinction of conception and object origi¬ 
nates. Prior to the act of abstraction there is no 
such distinction: perception and its object consti¬ 
tute one indivisible act. The question as to the 
harmony of conception and perception is thus 
solved, the moment we see that the separation is 
due to an act of abstraction. Reflection concentrates 
itself upon the act by which an object of perception 
arises, and hence comes to oppose the conception tc^ 
the object. But the opposition is merely relative or 
logical, not real. And as the object thus contrasted 
with the act is, as h%s bee§ shown above, a aeceswucy. 



product of intelligence, so also must be the act 
which is inseparably bound up with it. 

It is then at the stage of reflection that the dis¬ 
tinction of the unconscious and conscious production 
of intelligence is clearly seen. As conceptions are 
necessary acts of intelligence, they may be said to be 
a priori; as they are conscious acts, they seem to be 
obtained by abstraction from objects gWen inde¬ 
pendently of intelligence and may be termed « pos¬ 
teriori. The distinction is a f^rely relative one. 
Por philosophy all reality is a priori, in the sense of 
)eing a manifestation of the activity of intelligence; 
rom the point of view of reflection all knowledge, 
as the product of the unconscious activity of intelli¬ 
gence, is a posteriori, or empirical. To draw a broad 
line of demarcation between conceptions and percep¬ 
tions is utterly indefensible; the distinction exists 
only for the individual who has not gone beyond the 
stage of reflection, and is forever done away in a 
philosophy which derives knowledge from the origi¬ 
nal duality of self-consciousness. Sclielling claims 
that this view of reflection exhibits the true nature 
of the categories shown by Kant to he implied in 
^perience. Their mechanism cannot be derived, as 
even'Kant holds, from the purely formal functions 
of judgment. That mechanism can be explained 
only from (die relation of the categories to innei; 
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and outer sense. It is pointed out by Kant as a 
striking peculiarity of the dynamical'categories — 
comprehending substance, cause and reciprocity as 
the modes of relation, and possibility, actuality and 
necessity, the forms of modality — that each has a 
correlate; while, on the other hand, the mathemati¬ 
cal categories of (luantity and quality have no sucli 
correlates. But this is at once explained when we 
see that in the dynamical categories inner and outer 
sense are as yet unseparated, while quality and 
quantity, the mathematical categories, are connected 
respectively with the inner sense and the outer 
sense. Substance and accident, for example, is that 
mode of activity by which intelligence determines 
an object in space whose accidents are in time, 
although this distinction is not drawn by intelli¬ 
gence at the stage of perception. Quality again is 
the intensity of a feeling viewed as in time alone, 
and quantity the extension of an object viewed as 
only in space. Again, the fact that in each class 
there are three categories, of which the two first are 
opposed to one another, while the third is the syn¬ 
thesis of the other two,, proves that the mechanism 
of the categories rests upon a higher oppositions 
And as this higher opposition does not present itself 
at the, stand-point of reflection or analysis—since 
analysis cannot go beyond the mere form of rela- 
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tion—there must be an opposition which belongs to 
a higher'sphere, or is the condition of the logical 
opposition. Moreover, this opposition runs through 
all the categories,, and hence there must without 
doubt be only one fundamental category. This cate¬ 
gory we should expect to be that of relation, since 
this is the only one which we can derive from the 
original mechanism of perception. And this pan 
actually be proved. Apart from reflection the 
objective world is not determined by the mathemati¬ 
cal categories. No object, for example, is a unity at 
itself, but only in relation to a single subject, which 
at once perceives and reflects on its perception. On 
the other hand, apart from any explicit reflection on 
the activity of thought, the objective world, to be 
known at all, must be determined in the way of 
substance and accident. . Hence the mathematical 
categories are dependent upon or presuppose the 
dynamical categories. The former can only repre¬ 
sent as separate that which by the latter is repre-, 
sented as united, since they belong to the inner and 
outer sense as such, and therefore only originate at 
the stage of reflection. The same conclusion may 
be reached even more simply if we consider that, in 
the original mechanism of perception, the third of 
each of the two groups of mathematical categories 
always presupposes the Category of reciprocity. 
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The third category of quantify, that of MaUt^, is 
not thinkable apart from*the reciprocal activity of 
objects on one another,, nor does the third category 
of quality, that of limitation, apply to anf individual 
object, but only to two or more objects standing to 
each other in the relation of reciprocity. The fun¬ 
damental categories are therefore the categories of 
relation. Those of modaUfy only come into opera¬ 
tion at the stage of reflection. Possibility, actuality 
and necessity expre.ss merely a relation of the object 
to the complete faculty of knowledge (inner and 
outer sense) so that they do not determine the 
objective world in any new way. Just as the cate¬ 
gories of relation are the highest in actual percep¬ 
tion, so' the categories of modality are the highest in 
relation to knowledge as a whole. Whence it is 
evident that they do not present themselves origi¬ 
nally in perception. 

By following knowledge through all its phases we 
have come back to the opposition of intelligence 
and nature, subject and object, from which theoreti¬ 
cal philosophy begins. By means of transcendental 
abstraction the individual is capable of raising 
himself above all objects of perception, and content-. 
plating himself as purely active- in relation to 
knowledge. Still the world remains for hiin ^oihe-', 
Uiing which foems to be independent of ■ - • 
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Bnd mnst so remaiu until for the individual, as for 
philosophy, it is seen to be the ijroduct of intel¬ 
ligence itself. This insight cannot, however, be 
gained in a new act of knowledge, since the process 
of knowledge is now complete; hence, starting 
from the free activity of intelligence, we must see 
how the ultimate problem of philosophy—the abso¬ 
lute identity of subject and object — fares when 
considered from the point of view of Practical Phi¬ 
losophy. 



CHAPTER VI. 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

TN the theoretical part of his system, Schelling 
■*“ has shown, by a consideration of the various 
ideal phases through which knowledge may be said 
to pass, that an ultimate explanation of intelligence, 
and therefore even of knowledge, must be sought in 
the nature of Will. Intelligence, regarded as 
merely theoretical, never goes beyond the conception 
of reality as something more or less alien to itself. 
It cannot indeed be said that in knowledge we 
regard ourselves as passively apprehending a world 
of objects, existing apart by themselves and acting 
on our intelligence in a purely external or mechani¬ 
cal way. Such a view is the distorted explanation 
which is put forward by the dogmatist to explain 
knowledge. Not to speak of those objections that 
have already been made against this uncritical and 
unthinkable hypothesis, it utterly fails to account' 
for the fact of intelligence as active or willing and 
as displaying its activity in a world of real objects, 
which passively submit to be moulded by it. It is 
no explanation of the consciousness of self as de- 
terminjng itself, or at least as apparently determiu- 
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ing itself, to say that by abstracting irom this and 
that object we become conscious of our own prac¬ 
tical activity, for it is just this power of abstraction 
which demands explanation. The perception of self¬ 
activity is therefore inexplicable, so long as we re¬ 
main at the point of view of knowledge. We can 
only explain the knowledge of oUr own mental 
activity as it exist.s for the reflective consciousness 
by supposing an absolute jiower of self-determina¬ 
tion which is utterly independent of any act of 
mere knowing. Even at the highest stage of knowl- 
}dge we do not become conscious of the activity 
rf intelligence as such. All knowledge implies the 
lireotion of intelligence outward upon objects, and 
lence there can be for knowledge no perception 
'f intelligence as self-determining or practically 
active, Tlie self is not one of the possible objects 
of knowledge: it is not simply a part of nature, 
but a pure self-activity which is the condition of 
the knowledge of nature. It is thus evident that 
to explain intelligence as knowing we must go 
beyond it to intelligence as willing. 

Our investigation into the nature of knowledge 
has prepared us for this conclusion. As the original 
condition of knowledge we found that we had to 
assume a primary act of self-limitation by which 
the knowledge of objects was made nossihle at »ii * 
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The fandameiital proposition of idealiem is that 
nothing can exist for intelligence which is not its 
own product. There can be as object of- intelli¬ 
gence nothing that is not in relation to intelligence 
and intelligence can be acted upon by nothing but 
itself. To effect the transition from the sphere 
of knowledge to'that of practical activity, we have 
again found ourselves compelled to- suppose that 
intelligence is free or ^elf-determined. It must 
not be supposed, however, that we have been mov¬ 
ing round in a circle without making any progress. 
The primary act of self-consciousness or Self-limi¬ 
tation is a hypothesis which the idealist philosopher 
is compelled to assume, in order to explain the 
fact of knowledge; the absolute act of abstraction, 
by which a iierception of intelligence as will is 
obtained, is one that can be shown to be possible 
for intelligence itself. Hence there is a contrast 
between the original act of self-consciousness and 
the act of self-determination which is now under 
consideration. Both are indeed acts of self-de¬ 
termination, or the absolute origination of an 
activity which, as dependent upon nothing foreign, 
is perfectly free. There are, however, two’ points 
in which the original act by which intelligence in ' 
limiting itself places an objective world in op^ 
lition to itself, and the act by which it raises itself ■ i’ 
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above all objects, outer and inner, differ. , In tba 
first place, the original act of limitation does not 
enter into the consciousness of the individual as 
knowing, while the act of abstraction, by which 
intelligence contemplates itself, is not only an ac¬ 
tivity, but is recognized by the individual as such. 
Secondly, the first act, as not entering into explicit 
consciousness, is independent-of time, whereas the 
second act occurs at a definite point in the evolu¬ 
tion of self-consciousness, and is therefore in time. 
But, notwithstanding these points of contrast, self- 
determination or will manifestly lies at the basis 
of all objectivity, wliether conscious or unconscious^ 
and hence will is in a peculiar sense of the very 
essence of intHligence. Thei» could be no knowl¬ 
edge at all did not intelligence determine itself to 
activity, and hence will is the condition of Ifnowl- 
edge. The activity by which a world of objects 
is perceived, and the activity by which intelligence* 
consciously determines itself to action, are at bot¬ 
tom identical. 

So much is plain, but a difficulty arises when 
we go on to enquire into the nature of that con¬ 
scious Self-determination which is of the essence 
of practical intelligence. In our explanation of 
the nature of knowledge it was sufficient to point 
3Ut that ^here can be no obje'ct in relation to i». 
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telligence that is not actively produced by it. 
Thus we have determined the conditions of intelli¬ 
gence in general. But with the transition to the 
practical "part of philosophy, a new difficulty ari.seP. 
The innermost nature of intelligence is will, but 
will cannot be explained apart from its relation to 
specific objects. The absolute act of abstraction 
by which intelligence rises above all objects of 
knowledge is the condition of the explicit distinc¬ 
tion of intelligence and nature; in other words it, 
and it alone, explains how there can be any oppo¬ 
sition for intelligence of the active and the 
knowing self. This act as taking place in time 
demands explanation, while on the other hand as 
the supreme condition of all reali%, outer and 
inner, it apparently admits of no explanation. To 
put the matter in a form that will probably be 
more easily intelligible: in willing I contrast n)y- 
self as purely self-determined with myself as ac¬ 
tively knowing objects, and, thus contemplating 
myself as raised above all particular perceptions, 
I set before myself an object as an ideal which I 
am freely to realise. But if all reality is produced 
by intelligence, how does it come that in willing 
I am determined to a certain specific object? How 
,is the apparent limitation of my will to be ac¬ 
counted for? Just as in sensation, the first atftem 
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of knowledge, intelligence found itself limited, so 
here the beginning of will' seems to imply that 
intelligence finds itself determined in relation to 
certain definite objects which it seeks to realize. 

In answering this question, Schelling, in substan¬ 
tial agreement with Fichte, finds the explanation, at* 
once of the fact that there are a number of finite 
intelligences, and that for each of these there is a 
world which is not only external, in the sense of 
being in space, but also as being independent of 
each finite intelligence as such, in the peculiar char¬ 
acter of will as determining intelligence to individ- 
uality. For more knowledge there can be no con¬ 
sciousness' either of a world of finite intelligences 
or of a worW of objects independent of any one 
of these intelligences. There can be no such con¬ 
sciousness, because, prior to explicit self-conscious¬ 
ness, intelligence has made no separation between 
itself and objects, but contemplates its own laws in 
the world that immediately presents itself, as in a 
mirror. Will, however, as the determination of in¬ 
telligence in a specific way — in other words, as the 
consciousness by the individual of his own free 
activity — explicitly brings up the problem: how do 
I become conscious of my own self-activity as 
limited or determined? The solution of this -prob¬ 
lem is briefly as folloW-s. TbB - 
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assttmes that we first hare a knowledge of - other 
finite intelligences besides our own, and that the 
limitation of the will of each is explained by their 
mutual action and reaction. Inherited disposition, 
education and the force of circumstances make the 
Jindividual what he is, and explain why be acts.as he 
does. Such an explanation the idealist cannot possi¬ 
bly accept. Assuming the existence of independent 
intelligences, which is the very thing to be ex¬ 
plained, dogmatism virtually denies all will or indi¬ 
viduality by asserting that it is absolutely deter¬ 
mined by something external to itself. It need not 
be said that such a denial is of all absurdities the 
most absurd, since it makes not only practical 
activity but even knowledge impossible. We must 
therefore in explaining the limitation of intelli¬ 
gence proceed in exactly the reverse way. As noth¬ 
ing can be known for me which is out of relation 
to my thinking activity, so nothing can be done by 
me which is out of relation to my practical activity. 
No other intelligence, human or divine, can act 
upon me except in so far as I act on myseaf. 
How, then, (1) do I know that there are other intel¬ 
ligences besides. myself ? anfl how (2) can I be 
said in any sense to be acted upon by them? €f 
these iwo questions can be satisfactorily answered, 
we shall have explained how* it is that I. as an 
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individual, am free and yet limited in my free 
activity. (1) The answer to the first questiMi is 
implied in the fact that in’ willing I find mysqif 
limited to certain specific ends. In the conscious¬ 
ness of that limitation I become conscious of my¬ 
self as an individual and hence of other individ¬ 
uals as in relation to me. I cannot determine 
myself or will without being- conscious of myself, i 
and I cannot be’consoious of /nyself except in rela¬ 
tion to other selves. The consciousness therefore of 
myself as limited implies the correlative conscious¬ 
ness of the activity of other selves. (2) But this 
consciousness of self-limitation must not be con¬ 
founded with any supposed consciousness of the 
direct activity of other intelligent beings upon me. 
There can be no such activity, simply because no in¬ 
telligence can, so to speak, go out of itself to act 
upon another intelligence. This, however, does not 
hinder that there should be an indirect relation of 
different intelligences to one another, a relation 
which, after Leibnitz, we may call a “ pre-established 
harmony.” The world of nature as I know it. 


exists only in relation to my knowledge; it has no 
independent existence of its own. But this is not 
incompatible with the recognition that to other 
intelligences the world is in its essence the same as' 
it is to me. What this common world is, may be 
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seen if we abstract from the pecnliarities of myself 
as an individual. The world of nature is thus for 
each finitp intelligence the same in its broad out¬ 
lines. For all it is a world of objects in space and 
time, acting and reacting on each .other, and form¬ 
ing an organic unity or system. But l)eside‘8 this 
common world, there is for each individu^ a con¬ 
sciousness of his own acts, and a representation of 
the acts of others. Thus otheis can act upon nw 
only in and through my representations of their acts: 
their action is not direct but indirect; it does not 
compel but only limits me. This limitation is 
therefore compatible with my freedom, while yet it 
explains the fact of my limitation as an individual. 
I cannot be conscious of myself as an individua. 
among other individuals unless there is a common 
world of ”■ ch pre.sents itself as the same 

to us all. Moreover, my individuality must be con¬ 
stituted through the limitations under which I am 
placed by the represented activity of the individ¬ 
uality of other individuals. Hence the correlativity 
of the natural talent or capacities which I possess, 
and the process of education to which I am sub¬ 
jected by the indirect influence of others upon me. 
Education in the widest sense is the continuous 
action of one intelligence on another. The begin- 
ling of actual volition as the starting-point of free 
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aad conscious acts can only be explained when we 
contemplate, not isolated intelligence, but the com¬ 
munity of intelligences as constituting the histori¬ 
cal life of man. 

It has now to be added that the knowledge of 
nature as objective or independent of individual 
consciousness, is explicable solely from the nature 
of practical intelligence. Knowledge, of itself, is 
merely the presentation of objects in space and 
time; the origination for intelligence of inde¬ 
pendent realities is due to will. That there are 
such realities can only mean that nature exists 
even when it is not perceived by me, not that it 
exists as a thing in itself. The only objectivity 
which the world can have for the individual con¬ 
sists in its being perceived by other individuals. 
The pre-established harmony between the repre¬ 
sentations of different individuals, which we have 
shown to be implied in the consciousness of the 
individual as self-determined, is therefore the only 
condition under which the world can become ob¬ 
jective for the individual. “ For the individual 
other intelligences are as it were the bearers of 
the universe, and there are as many indestructible 
mirrors of the objective world as there are intelli¬ 
gences.” A single individual alone by himself 
would not only not become conscious of his own 
■ 11 
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freedom, but he would not even become conedoBs 
of an objective world. Will or self-determina¬ 
tion is the necessary condition of our perception 
of the world of nature as we know it. . 

It has been shown that in intelligence as will 
is to be found the explanation of intelligence as 
knowing; that the individual only knows himself 
as individual in relation to other self-conscious 
beings; and that the independence or objectivity 
of nature, in the only sense in which it can be 
admitted by a consistent idealism, consists in its 
relations to other intelligences. What has now 
to be considered is the exact nature of will or 
practical intelligence. The first point to which 
Schelling directs his attention is the relation of 
will to the external world. By a free act of 
self-determination intelligence raises itself entirely 
above the world of knowable or perceptible objects. 
This act can become the object of explicit conscious- 
mess only if it is directed upon some definite object 
of perception, which shall serve as the visible expres¬ 
sion of it. Pure self-determination, in othSr words, 
is thinkable only in contrast to some object pre¬ 
sented in perception, and only so can it be trans¬ 
lated into an actual volition. The act of volition) 
however, cannot be absolutely identical with Abe. 
object df perception, for in that case it would M * 
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perception; the act and the object must remain 
distinct from each other. As we saw in cJmsider- 
ing the reflective stage of knowledge, an act taken 
by itself is a conception or function of thought. 
To say, therefore, that the function and the object 
are distinct, is to say that the latter is external to 
the former; or, what is virtually the same thing, 
that an object is external for me just because my 
will is determined in relation to it. 

This peculiarity of will, that it is always dirdeted 
upon an object external to itself, gives rise to a 
contradiction which must be solved. On the one 
hand, I am conscious of my freedom as pure self¬ 
activity or infinite, while on the other hand that 
self-activity can only manifest itself as in relation 
to a definite, object, or as finite; how, then, can 
the infinity of will be reconciled with its seeming 
finitude? Will does not destroy the productive ac¬ 
tivity of perception, and hence, as having a world 
opposed to it, it cannot but seem to be limited; 
the two spheres touch, but the one is outside of 
the other. In willing I am free; in the compulsion 
to accept the world of objects as it presents itself 
jn my perception I am apparently necessitated or 
United. ' It results from this contradiction that 
there-must be an activity which floats between the 
mlhite and the finite, the olject of .which mqat be' 
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in one aspect nnlimited, and in another asp« V 
limited. This activity, which was by Kant call^- 
reason, and by Schelling is named imagination, ( 
neither purely theoretical nor purely practical, bu4 
is the mediator between the two. The product! 
of this activity are ideas, which must be carefnfl} 
distinguished from the conceptions of the under\ 
standing. The understanding is an activity whicij 
manifests itself onl^' in the determination of specific' 
objects of perception, and hence it is a finite or 
limited activity. Imagination is at once finite and 
infinite. If therefore we assimilate an idea to a 
conception, we destroy the infinite aspect of the 
former, and the result, as Kant has clearly shown, 
is a series of contradictions or antinomies. This; 
free self-activity or will is finite when viewed in| 
relation to a particular object which is willed, bun 
viewed as self-activity, it is infinite or capable of 
transcending all finite objects of volition. Th^ 
source of antinomy is therefore where Kant placed, 
it, viz.: in the limitation of the infinite activity of! 
freedom to limited objects. When we reflect or 
the relation of an idea to a definite object, we 
may say that it is finite; when we reflect on th^ 
activity itself, we see that it is infinite; and thi^ 
just means that the object of an idea is neitheil 
the one nor the other, but both in one. > 
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willing, a transition must be made from the - 
to a determinate object — a transition i. e. in 
dght, not in reality. Hence the idea of an 
ct that is neither finite nor infinite, but is 
□ply the transition from the one to the other, 
^mplies an ideal, which is a mediating element 
aring the same relation to action as the schema 
conception. By means of this ideal there arises 
^or intelligence an opposition between the real or 
sternal world as given in perception, and the 
bject which is set up by the idealizing activity. 
Phis opposition takes the form of impulse, which, 
^s a state of feeling, implies like all feelings a 
ontradiction that demands solution. This felt con- 
radiction is the condition of that free activity 
Vhich intelligence without reflection seeks to tran- 
end. Thus will is directed outwardly by means 
bf impulse, and this impulse arises immediately 
Ifroin the contradiction between the idealizing and 
^he perceptive self, the object aimed at being the 

E restoration of that self-identity which, has been 
destroyed. 

How, then, we have to ask, does this impulse lead 

! to the transition from the mere idea of an object to 
its actual realization by will? How can a free act 
I determine anything in the real er objective world? 

‘ Prom the explanation of the nature of the idea,, it 



• will be readily underslrod Uiai if'caa neWr 
ized, bnt consists in the continual transcerid^cd'w 
the limits in which intelligence in acting finds itstfif 
placed. Thb ideal, on the other hand, as the specific'- 
determination of the idea, is continually being 
realized at, each stage of action; it is simply the 
particular .limited end set before intelligence by 
itself. The realization of the ideal leaves the idea 
unrealized, and hence the consciousness of freedom 
as thp persistence of self-consciousness is made pos¬ 
sible. In free activity there is a succession of per¬ 
ceptions, but the succession is related as means and 
end, not as cause and effect. Now it must be re- 
membei-ed that to transcendental idealism the object¬ 
ive world is not a thing-in-itself, but is the system 
of perceptions in which intelligence manifests its 
own laws. To say that a change takes'place in the 
objective world, is simply to say that a change occurs 
in my perceptions. The demand that something 
should be determined in the objective world, there¬ 
fore means that by a free act in me something should 
be determined in my external perception. That my 
free activity has causality thus means that I perceive 
it as having causality. Now the distinction between 
intelligence and will is a merely relative one, for 


there must be a point of view from which they ar^ 
identical. The distinction is one made by our 



exteiil^ refieotion. In inl^ligence itself 
which acts and the I whiiJh knows are one aod tlijS 
same; the distinction is merely that the I as. will is . 
an ohject to itself, while the I as knowing is not;:- 
this in fact is the sole reason why we oppose the one 
to the other. The self which pereeiiies is the same ' 
as the' self which acts, the difference being tiat the 
former simply perceives, valiile the latter perceives 
itself as perceiving. It is in this explicit subject- 
objectivity that the relative distinction o£ intelli¬ 
gence and will consists; otherwise, the active self 
would appear simply as knowing. Conversely, the 


self knows itself as active in perception only be¬ 
cause it not only perceives, but contemplates itself 
as perceiving. The- question, therefore, is not how 
the self as acting comes into contact with the self as 
thinking'the outer world. There could be no ex¬ 
ternal perception, were there no internal activity of 
the self. My activity in forming an object must,at 
the same time be a perception, and conversely, my 
perception must be an aetivity. That this is not at 


once apparent arises from the nature of perception, 
which is not, taken by itself, a perceiving but a per¬ 
ceived; hence the self which is still at the phenom¬ 


enal point of view is not aware of the identity of the 


perceiving and the acting self. The change which fol- 

,4 

lows from a free act in the outer world must be in 
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conformity with the laws of productive perception, 
and as if freedom had no share in it. Productive 
perception acts as if it were completely isolated, 
and produces in accordance with its own laws what 
follows as a change. The reason why perception 
does not her* present itself as an activity, is that 
the ideal activity, conception or function is opposed 
to the object instead of being united with it. But 
that the conception or activity precedes the object, 
is a matter of appearance. And if the conception 
does not really precede the object, the only objective 
is the self as actively perceiving. Just, therefore, 
as it might be said, that when I believed I was per¬ 
ceiving I was properly acting, so it can now be said 
that when I believe I am acting on the outer world I 
am properly perceiving. Everything which appears 
in action as outside of the perceiving self belongs 
only to the appearance of the sole objective, the per¬ 
ceiving self; and conversely, when we abstract 
from the active self everything which belongs to the 
appearance, nothing remains but the perception.* 
This may be put in another way. Transcen¬ 
dental idealism has shown that there is not, as 
is commonly supposed, any transition from the 
objective world of nature to the subjective world 


• What Scbelling'ts here attempting to show ie that !n every vdll. 
tion proper there is an element or perception implied. When t 
to raise my arm (to take a very eimpie case) the voliiton H a ^nraght. 
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of mind, but that the objective ■world is simply 
the subjective which has become an object to itself. 
A similar difficulty arises when we endeavor to 
explain action. For in action there seems to be 
a transition from the subjective to the objective 
world; in every act a conception is freely drawn, 
which is to pass over into a world of nature ap¬ 
parently independent of us, and yet really relative 
to us. How, then, is the seeming -transition to 
be explained consistently with the fundamental 
principle of idealism ? Only on the supposition 
that the world of nature becomes objective for me 
by means of action. That we act freely or inde¬ 
pendently of all external action upon us of an 
independent world of nature, and that the world 
is in some sense independent of us — these two 
propositions must be synthetically united. Now, 
if’ the world is simply our perception, the world 
will become objective for us when our perception 
becomes objective. Hence it will be readily under¬ 
stood how it can be said, that “ what appears to us 
as an act on the outer world is from the idealistic 
point of view simply a'developed perception.” Any 
change which is produced in the outer world by 
an act of mine is, looked at in itself, a perception 
like every other perception. The perception is here 
the objeptive; that which lies at the basis of the 
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phenomenon, that which in the perception belongi 
to the phenomenon, is the act on a sensible world 
thought as independent. Objectively or really there 
is no transition from the subject to the object, just 
as little as there is a transition from the object to 
the subject. The point here is simply that I can¬ 
not appear to myself as perceiving without perceiv¬ 
ing a subjective as passing over into an objective. 
The only difficulty then is to explain-how the change 
of that which objectively is perception, into an act 
as it presents itself phenomenally, can, be made. 
This may be explained by an illustration. Suppose 
that by my causality a change occurs in the outer 
world. If we reflect merely on the fact of this 
change, we must certainly say that I produce the 
change, since there is for me nothing in the outer 
world at all which is not due to ray productive 
activity. This production of a change, so far as 
it is a perception — and in reality it is nothing 
else — is not preceded by any conception of change. 
But if I niake the act of producing the change an 
object of reflection, the conception of change must. 
precede the change. The object which here is to 
Appear is the act of production itself. In actual' 
production no conception precedes the perception; 
the nrecedence. is nurelv ideal, or nvists onltr for 



the self as perceiving itself; in other words;* it'is 
only an appearance. 

• From what has been said it evidently follows that 
all action must take place in accordance with the 
laws of nature. Hence I cannot know myself as 
acting except by the mediation of matter, and more 
particularly of that part of matter which I recog¬ 
nize as identical with myself, .viz: my own organ¬ 
ism. And tlie impulse which we have seen to be 
the cause .of action must also appear as 5 , natural 
impulse, acting irrespectively of my freedom and 
apparently compelling me to act by the pain of 
want. So also the change in the outer world, in 
which action consists, must appear as the conse¬ 
quence of all the external conditions which make 
it possible. The inevitable conclusion seenis to be 
that I am not free at all, but under the compulsion 
of material law. If fi-eedom is to be saved there 
must, therefore,' be some other conception of will 
than that of an action upon the external world. 
Will is something more than this: its distinctive 
characteristic in fact is. not to be found in the 
determination of an external object by action, but 
in pure self-determination, or the self as determin¬ 
ing itself. It is in the ideal activity, as directed' 
upon the pure Ego, that the nature of will becomes 
known. This pure self-determination constitutes 
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the common essence in which all intelligences are 
identical. Self-determination is the primary con¬ 
dition of all consciousness. The activity by which' 
the self becomes an explicit object of intelligence 
cannot be deduced theoretically, but only by a 
postulate, i.e., by a demand to act. The self ought 
to will nothing but its own self-determination. 
This “categorical imperative" is the moral, law 
which commands us, in Kant’s words, to “ will 
only that which all intelligences are capable of 
willing.” As that which all intelligences can will 
is pure self-determination or autonomy, it is by 
the moral law that the self as such becomes its 
own object. That law does not apply to me as 
a particular individual, but only to me as intel¬ 
ligence in general — to that which is objective or 
etei'nal in me. But the moral law must not re¬ 
main as a pure idea, but must be realised by the 
individual in the sphere of nature; it must, in 
other words, be brought into relation to natural 
impulse, which of itself works blindly like pro¬ 
ductive perception. The object of this impulse is 
in the widest sense happiness. As natural im¬ 
pulse there can be no command to be happy, for 
that which takes place according to a law of na¬ 
ture needs not to be commanded. 

The immediate activity whose olgect is pure self- 
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determination can only come into consciousness as 
the opposite of that merely natural impulse which 
is blindly directed on an external object. But both 
activities — that which is commanded by pure will, 
and that which is prompted by natural impulse — 
must present themselves in consciousness as equally 
possible. This opposition is therefore the condition 
under which alone the absolute act of will can be¬ 
come an object to the self; it is that which makes 
volition possible, and hence volition is* not the 
original act of will itself, but the manifestation of 
absolute will in the act of freedom which has be¬ 
come an object for the self. Of will as absolute we 
cannot say that it is either free or not free, since it 
can only act according to the law of its own nature; 
but as volition, presenting itself as independent of 
something foreign to itself, we can say that the self 
as empirical may be free. Freedom thus consists in 
independence on natural^ impulse, or identification 
with the moral law as a categorical imperative. 
Thus, without directly intending it, we have solved 
the problem of transcendental freedom. The ques¬ 
tion of freedom has no bearing on the absolute 
Ego, which cannot but be pure self-determina¬ 
tion, but only upon the empirical Ego; and hence 
it is only as empirical that the will can be said to be 
free. The ‘will'in so far as it is absolute is lifted. 
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above freedom; it is not subject to Ijiw, but is itsell 
the source of all law. Only as it manifests itself 
does it appear as volition, and this manifestation of 
the absolute will is freedom in the proper sense of 
the term. And since the self in its free action 
must contemplate itself to infinity as absolute will, 
and in its innermost nature is nothing other than 
^this contemplation of absolute will, the manifes¬ 
tation of it is as certain and undoubted as is the 
reality of the self. Conversely, volition can only 
be conceived as the phenomenal appearance of an 
absolute will under the limits of finitude, and 
hence it is a perpetual revelation of the absolute 
will in us. And as the moral law and volition 
are equally essential conditions of self-conscious¬ 
ness, intelligence in its practical activity as will 
has come to have before it a world which it dis¬ 
tinguishes from itself, and which it yet contemplates 
as determined by itself. 

To complete the practical part of Transcendental 
Philosophy it only remains to show the bearing 
of the conception of freedom which has just been 
set forth upon the conception of rights, the state 
and history. 

We have seen that impulse, the activity of the, 
self as tending outward, and self-determibation or 
i£e action of self apon itself, are contrary to eiteit; 




other, and ^inust yet be harmonised ,in the free 
action of the individual man. Whatj then, is the 
exact relation of these two contrary activities? It 
is manifest that the pure will can never become 
an object for the self except in relation to an 
external object, which, however, has no indepen¬ 
dent reality, but is simply the medium in which 
pure will expresses or realizes itself. Happiness, 
when exactly analysed, is the identity or har¬ 
mony of the pure will with that which is* inde¬ 
pendent of it. In other words, happiness can 
only be truly realized when natural impulse and 
the moral law are coincident. A happiness con¬ 
sisting in the i-ealization of mere natural impulse 
is a dream, and not less a happiness which is pure 
self-determination apart from impulse. A finite 
being cannot make the mere form of morality his 
end, and just as little is the end mere impulsef 
the true end or highest good is self-realization in 
the real or objective world, or pure will as 
dominant in the realm of nature. The reciprocal 
action of individuals through the outer world 
must not be a matter of pure caprice or accident, 
but must be controlled by inviolable law, so that 
pone may destroy the possibility of free self-real- 
izatioB in another. Such^a law cannot direcHy 
the freedom of the individual^ nor cap ijt^ 
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apply to pure will; it*"caTi only be a limitation' of 
natural impulse. The outer world must be so 
organized as to cause an impulse which transcends 
its proper limit to act against itself; and this 
self-adjustment of impulse must receive the sanc¬ 
tion of all rational beings. Now, such a law is 
not to be found in the world of nature as such, 
which is perfectly indifferent to the actions of men, 
but only in the world of rational beings. But a 
law which is for human action what the law of 
causality is for external events, is the law of 
justice, which is as inexorable as the laws of na¬ 
ture, and which therefore, as perfectly distinct 
from the law of morality, is an object, not of 
practical, but of theoretical philosophy. The law 
of justice is a sort of second nature set above the 
first, under which free beings mast be placed in 
the interest of the freedom of each. It is the 
natural mechanism by which they can be thought 
as in mutual action and reaction. The purely 
mechanical or inevitable character of the law of 
justice is proved by experience, which shows that 
any attempt to identify it with morality leads to 
despotism in its most terrible form. Now, if this 
law of right'is the necessary condition of the I'eal- 
ization. of freedom in the outer world, it is 
great importance to determine fhow it can. 
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«ived as originating iiidependently 6t the 
the individual. Manifestly men mast have ■ been 
driven to establish it, without any clear consoious- 
ness on their part, by the promptings of their im¬ 
mediate needs and as a reaction against violence; 
and it must be gradually modified in accordance 
with the stage of culture at which the nation to 
which they belong -may have arrived. Hence the 
perpetual modification of the law under the stress 
of circumstances. To secure the highest fotm of 
consciousness in each individual state, there ought, 
as Kant contended, to be a subordination of all 
states to a common law of justice, administered 
by an areopagus of nations. 

The gradual realization of law is the substance 
of history. Here we re-enter the sphere of prac¬ 
tical philosophy, since history exhibits the develop¬ 
ment of human freedom, as the philosophy of 
nature is an account of the evolution of external 
existence. The idea of history is the special pjob- 
lem of the philosophy of history. There is, strictly 
. speaking, no theory of history, for a theory implies 
-rigid conformity to a law, from tlie comprehension 
^whieh events can be determined in advance. 

« .'Cionformity to law as is found in nature 
obtain in history, wjiich is the product bf 
the ^me time there eonld he no- 
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philosophy of history, if history were the mere 
expression of lawless caprice, and hence it mnst be 
shown how will and law are in it united. The 
peculiarity of historical development is that its var¬ 
ious stages are not fixed in a goal which is attained 
once for all, but that it is an eternal progress. 
Individuals and generations pass away, but the 
race of man remains; each epoeh is the condition of 
a higher epoch, which includes and transcends the 
one fliat has gone before. History is thus a con¬ 
tinual advance toward a pre-determined goal, an 
advance which is realized in and through the will of 
individuals and yet in spite of the free play of 
individual caprice. That ideal goal is not culture 
or science, but a perfect state, of which all men 
shall be citizens; and to this goal the race is contin¬ 
ually approaching. History is thus the realization 
of freedom through necessity. Necessity and free¬ 
dom are related as unconscious’ and conscious 
act^n. Such necessity rules over our free acts, and 
hence there arises what we do nCt consciously pro¬ 
pose to ourselves, or even the opposite of that 
which we intended. This necessity is more potent 
than our human freedom, and prevails in spite of 
it. Not only tragic art, but all high deeds, r«^ts 
upon the belief in something higher than ouraK^^!^ 
Howl, should we will anvthincr oreat or iKiodk'VMuiS' 
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we not assured that it must follow, however men 
may strive against it? The power of such a belief, 
is rooted in the conviction of the -impotence of any 
man or of all men to fight against the progress of 
the race toward its ideal goal. Such an order of 
things is not the moral order of the world, which 
is dependent upon freedom and" can be made a 
conscious end, but is something absolutely objective, 
moving the will in its deepest depths and giving us 
security that the highest ends will be realized. 
Such security is a delusion, unless there is a power 
which serves as the foundation and the goal of 
all human development, and which converts even 
the follies and_ crimes of men into means for its 
own Ihds. This complete synthesis of all acts is 
the absolute. In the absolute or unconditioned 
there is no opposition of freedom and necessity, of 
conscious and unconscious action, but perfect unity 
or “ absolute identity.” This unity of all the 
phases* of human development as lying at^the 
foundation of all consciousness, is the “ eternally 
unconscious,’* which can never be an object of 
knowledge, but is an object only of belief, and 
the eternal presupposition of all action. 

The more man progresses the more apparent 
bstcbmos the identity of freedom and law, and the 
lluquent the disturbanoes and. aberrations of - 
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individual caprice. Hence the hiltoj^ of the 
.is a continuous unfolding of the absolute, “the pro. 
gressive proof of the existence of God.” God is not 


a personal or purely objective being, but the gradual 
revelation of the divine in man. That revelation 


can never be complete, for then all development and 
with it the manifestation of freedom would come to 


an end. The world is a divine poem, and history 
a drama in which individuals are not merely actors 
but authors; but it is one spirit which informs all 
and directs the confused play of individuality to a 
rational development. There are three periods in 
the evolution of the absolute. In the first or tragi¬ 
cal period, the ruling power is fate,.which destroys 
unconsciously the greatest and grandest; iS the 
second period, beginning with the spread of the 
Roman Republic, the absolute appears as nature or 
conformity to external law; in the third period, 
which has not yet come and the time of whose 
adv^t we cannot forestall, it wilj become etident 
that even the two former periods were really the 
imperfect manifestation of Providence or God. 



CHAPTER VII. 


TELEOLOGY AND ART. 

rr^O complete the edifice of Transcendental Ideal- 
■*“ ism, it only remains to lay the cope-stone. So 
fat Schelling has in his exposition done little more 
than connect together in systematic unity the 
various thoughts which with the powerful aid of 
Fichte he had put into shape in his earlier writings. 
And it is'significant that the freshest part of his 
treatise is the conclusion of the practical philoso¬ 
phy, in which with rapid hand he sketches out the 
'plan of a philosophy of history to be filled in after¬ 
ward ; for it is here that there first emerges into 
clear and definite outline the idea of the absolute 
as a synthesis of necessity and freedom which is 
realised in the incarnate poem of human, his- 
fory. It was but natural therefore that Schel¬ 
ling should seek to show how that unity,of^he 
unconscious and conscious, which unrolls itself be¬ 
fore the eyes of the philosopher in the large move- 
m,ent8 of history, should become a part of the 
SWtual self-conscious life of the individual intelU- 
^nce.^ It is not enough that the absolute sl^ould 
itself to the abstract vision of the |>hiiosoT 



pher in an objective way, bnt it innst repeat itself 
in the concrete consciousness of man. In what 
phase of mind, then, is self-consciousness in its full¬ 
est sense realized? To Fichte a final answer 
seemed to be implied in the nature of intelligence 
as realizing itself in action, and building up around 
it an objective world; but, dissatisfied with the 
dualism of nature and action, theoretical and prac¬ 
tical intelligence, which this explanation does, not 
perfectly resolve, Schelling seeks for a still more 
intimate union. It is usual to say that the solu¬ 
tion he was led to propose was due to his close 
personal connection with the romanticists. And 
no doubt the exaggerated importance which, as we 
shall immediately see, Schelling attached to art, 
was in some measure due to this cause. But here, 
as in other cases, the main source of his inspiration 
came from his intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Kant, and more particularly with th^ 

Critique of Judgment, the work in which Kant 

♦ ■ 

endeavors to transcend the dualism from which he 
started. The connection between Schelling and 
Kant is here peculiarly close, for in both the imma¬ 
nent teleology of organic life and the conscious 
teleology of,art are brought into relation with pne 
another. It must not be supposed, however, that 
fcheffing has simply, appropriated the 
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theory without assimilation or change: here as 
always he adapts it to the new point of view arising 
from a denial of the absolute limitation of intelli¬ 
gence by something not itself, and from the persist: 
ent effort to exhibit intelligence as a living process 
or development. 

1. All action must be conceived as an original 
union of freedom and necessity, consciousness and 
unconsciousness, as is shown by the fact that the 
action at once of the individual and the i;ace is 
free and yet must conform to the laws of nature. 
In our immediate consciousness it is we who act, 
but objectively it is rather something else through 
us. This something else is the unconscious, 
which must be shown to be identical with the con¬ 
scious in us. Intelligence must not only be the 
identity of necessity and freedom, but it must con¬ 
sciously perceive that identity as its own product; 
or, in Schelling’s phraseology, “ It has to be ex¬ 
plained how the I can itself become conscious of 
the original harmony of subject and object.” * And 
as that harmofiy can only consist in the reconcilia¬ 
tion of mechanical or natural law with the con¬ 
ception of a first cause, the product of necessity 
and freedom must exhibit the adaptation of means 
to ends, or at least the appearance of such adapta- 
j tioa- Is there any object of perception which com** 




bines those two characteristics? l^re is. Otga]$« 
isms are at once under the invincible sway of 
mechanical law, and are inexplicable apart from 
the idea of final cause. It is true that we have no 


right to say that they have been originated by an 
intelligence externally constructing them after ^ 


pre-existing pattern or idea, but it is equally true 
that their characteristic difference from other ob- 

i*’ 

jects of perception is utterly inexplicable on.raerely 


mechanical principles. Neither the explanation of 
hylicism nor of conscious teleology will bear ex¬ 


amination. Both fail to account for the uncon¬ 


scious development of organic beings. The former 
is driven to suppose that matter is itself conscious 


intelligence, the latter that it is acted upon ex¬ 
ternally by an intelligence distinct and separate 
from it. Either supposition, it need hardly be 
said, is fatal to the explanation of organized ex¬ 
istence. The first leads to a dogmatic hylicism 
which is essentially absurd and self-contradictory, 
the second regards organisms as artificial products 
and entirely fails to account for th'eir possibility. 
The only theory which avoids the imperfection of, 


both views is that which, recognizing that mattA, 
is no independent reality or thing-in-itself, "bn| j 
the unconscious product of intelligence as pe^j^j 
tiye, accounts for the appearance of 



;'in organiams from the fact that they are th^ 

4not of an intelligence which acts according to 
its own necessary laws, and therefore exhibits in 
its -unconscious products that finality which is the 
characteristic of conscious or free activity. Hence 
it is that organisms are under the dominion of 
natural law — which is really the law given by in¬ 
telligence to itself — and yet appear to be formed 
by conscious purpose. An organized being is pro¬ 
duced by the natural law of blind mechanism, 
and yet the product in its structure and functions 
displays the character of adaptation to an end. 
An organism cannot be explained by teleology, it 
cannot be known without it; the teleological ex¬ 
planation is inadmissible, the teleological percep¬ 
tion is necessary. In organic beings, therefore, we 
Jiave, objectively the fusion of consciousness and 
unconsciousness, of freedom and necessity. Hence 
it is that, so far as perception goes, intelligence 
finds in organized existence that identity of the 
unconscious and conscious, mechanism and tele¬ 
ology, of which it was in search. In life we have 
outwardly, or in the product, that which intelli¬ 
gence is inwardly, or as productive. Our next 
stejv must therefore be to find in intelligence it- 
igeif the explicit consciousness' of that unity. This 
~ ' finds in Art. i, 
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2. In the account of the immaneht teleology 
of organized nature Schelling differs from Kant' 
mainly in explaining the union of mechanism and 
teleology, in accordance with the central principle 
of his philosophy, as the product of the unconscious 
operation of intelligence in the individual, while 
•Kant rather regarded the union as the form in 
which we, from our limited human point of view, 
are compelled to represent to ourselves a form of 
existencp that might after all be explicable on 
purely mechanical principles, were our intelli¬ 
gence one that contemplated things as a whole 
and not merely in part. The distinction between 
master and pupil is, in short, that the former is 
haunted by the shadow projected from the dualism 
of human and divine intelligence, and hence is 
unable to say with any certainty that the mode 
in which existence manifests itself to us is any¬ 
thing but a .sensible symbol of existence as it 
truly is; while the latter is firmly convinced that 
the explanation of reality given by philosophy can¬ 
not be set aside by any hypothesis of an intel¬ 
ligence essentially different from ours, an intelli¬ 
gence which ex hypothesi is transcendent or un¬ 
real. At the same time Schelling, as we shall 
see more fully hereafter, does not really lay the 
spectre'of dualism, but reintroduces it in the form 
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af tUe unconscious; for the “unconscious” is tit 

bottom that which is past finding out, in a veiy 
literal sense. » ■ , 

The difierence between Kant and Sehelling in 
their views of art is similar to that implicit in 
their divergent explanation of organic nature. 
Here also Sehelling finds an explanation of the* 
original production of reality, where Kant sees 
nothing but such a revelation of the divine as 
is possible for limited human intelligence.. Every 
real work of art is, according to Sehelling, a prod¬ 
uct of free and conscious activity; and yet it 
is impossible to explain its characteristic quality 
without reference to the necessary or uncon¬ 
scious element which it contains, and which sep¬ 
arates it toto eoelo from what Aristotle distin¬ 
guishes as the productive arts. The artist does 
indeed put forth a conscious activity in shaping 
the materials at his command into forms of grace 
and beauty, but this purely technical skill is widely 
different from the poetic activity itself. Let the 
. creative, power be absent, and the product is desti¬ 
tute of life. The “maker” is under the sway of 
his genius, that wonderful faculty which is some- 
,^imes found in scientific activity, but which is 
always manifest in every genuine work of art. 
OeniuB is thus for aesthetics what IntelligeBce is 



for the philosopher,' the supreine wlS^ 

never itself becomes an object of definite consoi^Sr 
ness/but is the cause of all that is objective. 

There is a marked contrast between the prod* 
nets of art and the organized products of nature. 


In both there is an immediate union of fVefr- 
dom and necessity; but in organisms the activity 
of intelligence as productive is hidden or un* 
conscious, and hence the adaptation of means to 
ends presents itself only in the products, while 
in art it'^is the productive activity' which is con¬ 
scious, and the product which contains the ele¬ 
ment of unconsciousness. Th§ fundamental char¬ 
acter of every genuine work of art is its uncon¬ 
scious infinity. The artist builds better than he 


knows, and by a divine instinct expresses that which 
is but half revealed to himself, and which is not 
capable of being grasped by the finite understand¬ 
ing. This contradiction of the finite and the in¬ 
finite is for the artist an inexplicable feeling, which 
will not let him re.st until lie has found for it an 
external form, whereupon there supervenes an in¬ 
finite satisfaction, which is the subjective expres-' 
sijm of perfect objective harmony. This union of 
necessity and freedom is tbemm rce of beauty whicl^ 
as the realization of the infinite jn the finitet ilt 
the fundamental character of arttstio pro^iidlniT*' 
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ttfft for Any fliiite enji whatever, wcti as'pleas' 
Hve, utility, morality, orjscierioe. 

In art intelligence for the first time becomes self- 
conscious in the fullest sense of the term. Philoso¬ 
phy does indeed show that nature and history are 
the unconscious products of intelligence, but, as 
being merely an abstract picture of reality, it is 
not an actual unity of consciousness and unconscious¬ 
ness. It is only in art that the activity of intelli¬ 
gence, which appears as a phenomenon beyond con¬ 
sciousness, comes explicitly within consciousness. At 
every point of our enquiry into the nature of intel¬ 
ligence we have been compelled to suppose a pri¬ 
mary limitation of the essential infinity of intelli¬ 
gence, but only when we reach the realm of art 
does intelligence discern the actual union of its 
opposite activities. Here, therefore, we have at 

last reached the goal toward which intelligence 

* 

has been slowly moving by successive steps. ^ Art 
is the true organon of philosophy. Nature and 
history are no longer for the artist, as are action 
and thought for the philosopher, an ideal world 
whicK pi'esents itself under contjnual limitations, ’ 
but they are forever reconciled. Thus our system 
is. completed. The intellectual perceptioij with 
which'we began, has become an explicit object of - 
assthetio perception, a perception which does hotr: 
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merely contemplate the world like the<tf«llea} i&< 
telligence, or order it like practical intelligencd, 
but produces or creates if 



CHAPTER vni. 


THE SYSTEM OF IDENTITY. 

TT may be hoped that, even in the imperfee 
medium of a summai'y restatement, the stimu 
lating and suggestive character of Schelling’s Trans¬ 
cendental Idealism has been partially visible t< 
the reader. Especially for those who desice to se€ 
the transition from Kant to Hegel made before 
their eyes, an acquaintance with that treatise is 
indispensable. At the same time, while “naught 
should be set down in malice,” so neither should 
“ aught be extenuated.” To accept with ‘Igehild-like 
faith” the dicta of the leaders of philosophy is, as 
Schelling himself frequently insists, but to prove 
traitor to their spirit; and we shall best show our 
appreciation of the divine gift they have gijen to 
us by subjecting their philosophy to the severest 
scrutiny. 

The main value of Schelling’s work, apart from 
its advance in special points, consists in the em¬ 
phasis which it everywhere places on the tru^|| 
that the universe is not a dead, inanimate prod¬ 
uct, but a living process, in which intelligence 
creates and is eonscious of itself in creating. All 




formsi modes; 
complete manifestations of 
nite principle. .Self-actiyity rules in 08^1*6 
man. There are no dead products; matter, 
to the eye of sense is an inert and lifel^ maif^ 
is instinct with the crescent life of intelligenciej: 
and hence the various phases which it manifests 
on its way to man, in whom intelligence, which 
before was implicit, at last becomes explicit. Simi¬ 
larly, if we start from the side of (he subject as 
knowing, the same continuous process of evolution 
from lower to higher modes of activity is mani¬ 
fest. The immediate feeling* of “something not- 
ourselves,” which is characteristic of sensation, 
breaks imto the explicit opposition of subject an'd 
object in perception, while in reflection the appre¬ 
hension of the activity of the mind in relation to 
objects is raised into the clear light of conscious¬ 
ness. ^Nor does the process of ideal evolution end 
here; for in the action of -man there is revealed' 
to him that which was vaguely present from,the 
first, and which became ever more apparent,, 
namely, the existence for him as a self-conscious 
l||png of a world of self-conscious beings like him-, 
self, bound under the same moral law,'ahd l&^':; 
himself destined for a life of fi:eedon|,^i*tS» ^ 
state, or rather in tiiat great nhAttsW, j 




all, the explipif rQO<^aiti<ft| 6if 
i&avfiiment of^ a diviifil intelligence toward an end 
brit dimly) s^en, ia revealed to us in the activity 
adapted to ends of living beings, and more clearly 
still in the intuitions of the poet, who working 
■consciously, creates a product that reveals more 
than was present to his own mind in its creation. 
In this recognition of development, process, final¬ 
ity, Schelling, is at one with Hegel; in fact the 
purposely general terms in which we ha^e just 
summarized his theory might pass for a hurried 
outline of Hegel’s own system. Closer inspection, 
however, makes it apparent that Schelling is only 
Hegel in germ, and Hegel with much that is most 
characteristic and most valuable in him left out. 
It will, therefore, be advisable to make a few crit¬ 
ical remarks on the Transcendental Idealism, with 
the .view of bringing out in clear relief, so far as 
that can be done here, some of its excellences and 


defects. 

Comparatively short as the Transcendental Ideal¬ 
ism is, it goes over in a sense the whole ground of 
philosophy. It is at once a metaphysic, a philosopfiy 
of nature, and a philosophy of spipit; or, more ex¬ 
actly, it sets forth the supreme condiSons of know- 
laidn «ealityj^the grades of nature, the phases of 
the basis of ethics, the principles of art. 
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and the nature of religion. A complete cncyclopas- 
dia of the philosophical sciences like this, no man, 
however highly ho may he endowed, can construct 
all at once; and it is not to be wondered at that it 
is in large measure vague, sketchy, and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The value of a philosophy must ho 
measured, not merely by the tiriuness with which it 
gra.S])S a cenlral princi|ile, but by the thoroughness 
and consistency with which the principle is worked 
n\it and applied to the multifarious pha.sos of 
human thought and action. Evam with the labors 
of Kant from which to start., and with the brilliant 
light cast back upon Kant by I'ic.hto, Schelling 
could not be exiiected to do more than develop to 
some degree that which he found ready to his hand. 
And perhaps it is not unfair to say that no amount 
of self-restraint could ever have enabled Schelling, 
with his quick imaginative temperament., to build 
up such an edilice of philosophy as his great suc¬ 
cessor Hegel has left to us. With fiery impatience 
he dashes off a philosophical treatise almost “ in one 
hot sitting,” and immediately upon the revelation 
to him of some logical conseciuence, which in his 
haste he had not at first seen, he once more rushes 
before the public with a new work, the preface to 
which explains with amusing self-deception that 
what he is going to say has been kept back only 
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from regard for the intellectual needs of his readers. 
The Transcendental Idealism, it must in justice to 
Schelling be said, is less of a mere tract than most 
of his other writings; but for the reasons suggested 
it is very unequally worked out, and it really holds 
in solution two opposite principles which are never 
perfectly reconciled, and fails to draw a clear line 
of demarcation between metaphysics, as the philos¬ 
ophy of knowable reality, and psychology, the 
philosophy of (he individual mind. The most de¬ 
veloped and perhap.s the most perfect part of the 
treatise is the theoretical, in which the various 
phases of knowledge are described; next in imjior- 
tance is the practical part, which is very valuable 
as a short and clear statement of the basis of ethics 
as conceived by I’iclite, and, besides, contains the 
conception of historical development, which is the 
most purely original jiart of the work, with the ex¬ 
ception of the idea of art as the linal solution of 
the identity of intelligence and nature. The Tran- 
seendenlal Idealism as a whole is nut in the strict 
sense an original work; it is not original even as 
Fichte’s Mlssenschaftslclire, which owed its inspira¬ 
tion to Kant, is original, and much les.s in the 
larger sense of the three Critiijiies of Kant. But it 
would be unfair to Schelling not to remember that 
while. esDeciallv in the theoretical nart. he draws 
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largely on Fichte, his Transcendental Idealism is 
pervaded by the explicit conception of process or 
development, by means of which all the elements 
he has borrowed are fused into unity; and that 
even the theoretical part contains a most significant 
and intrinsically valuable attempt to connect the 
categories of relation,— substance, cause and reci¬ 
procity,— which in Kant had remained in stiff and 
abrupt contrast, in the true order of their ideal 
development. 

1. In the introduction Schelling draws a strong 
contrast betw'een the philosophy of nature and 
the philosophy of knowledge, which is at once the 
source of the strength and of the weakness of his 
system. All knowledge consists in the agreement 
of the subjective and the objective, and the sum- 
total of the latter is nature, of the former intelli¬ 
gence. Hence it is as necessary, he holds, to show 
how nature rises through successive stages to in¬ 
telligence, as to explain the successive steps by 
w hich intelligence constructs nature for itself. This 
opposition of two fundamental sources or “ disci¬ 
plines ” was to Fichte, as is well known, a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence. How can there be, 
he not unnaturally asked, any “ object ” that ds not 
in relation to a “ subject,” and how, therefore, can 
we hold the narallelism of intelligence and nature? 
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And undoubtedly the view of Schelling suffers 
from grave defects. It is impossible to free him 
from the charge of isolating in an illegitimate 
way things which are indissolubly bjiund together. 
Nature apart from intelligence at once lapses back 
into a mere thing-in-itself, and all Schelling’s ef¬ 
forts- to recover the ground he has lost at the 
start turn out to be unavailing. His final attempt 
to -combine what he had put asunder by means 
of the poetic faculty as at once creative and un¬ 
conscious is a virtual confession of failure, and 
prepares the way for the leap into the dark, which 
he soon felt himself compelled to make. It may 
be doubted, however, how far Fichte had any just 
ground of complaint against his too eager follower. 
As we have seen, there is in his own theory, an 
inexplicit fusion of two di.stinct principles which 
really lie at the root of Schelling’s opposition of 
intelligence and nature. Tlic iihilosojiliy of Fichte 
was an attempt to explain reality on the supi)Osi- 
tion that there is no intelligence other than the 
sum of finite intelligences, which in Schelling’s 
phrase, are “ the bearers of the universe.” But 
•Fichte, almost in .spite of himself, was compelled 
to distinguish between the absolute Ego and the 
finite Ego, and to regard the latter as eternally 
striving toward a goal it is forever incapable 
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of reaching. This “ striving ” is therefore some¬ 
thing revealed in and to the individual intelligence, 
something which it is compelled to submit to by 
the very law of its being. Thus there gradually 
emerges a distinction between the individual and 
the absolute Ego, which admits on Fichte’s prin¬ 
ciples of no further explanation; It is something 
we-know-iiot-what, or in other words, the Kantian 
thing-in-itself, without the explanation by which 
Kant.attempted to determine it. The same tendency 
is shown in Fichte’s conception of knowledge as a 
process by which intelligence at once gives itself 
laws and submits to them. And Fichte himself 
insists that knowledge and life are distinct; that 
the former is a picture, the latter alone reality. 
Thus in Fichte we have inijilieitly the two ele¬ 
ments which afi'ord a relative justification for Schel- 
ling’s contrast of intelligence and nature. On the 
one hand he practically admits a “something not- 
ourselves’’ working in and through us, and on 
the other hand he opposes knowing and being. It 
can hardly be said, therefore, that Solielling has 
absolutely contradicted Fichte, however he may 
have seemed to do so, and however he may have 
failed to work out that side of Fichte’s philosophy 
which, as we may see in Hegel, leads to a higher 
result. 
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To appreciate the true and the false in the oppo¬ 
sition of nature and intelligence, as it is set forth 
by Schelling, we must begin by drawing a clear 
distinction between individual and absolute intelli¬ 
gence. Nature is manifestly independent of the 
individual as such, and may therefore be legiti¬ 
mately regarded as in some sense independent of 
his knowledge. But when this is said, it must be 
immediately added, that there is no nature apart 
from all relation to intelligence. Nor indeed does 
Schelling really mean to say that there is: all that 
he holds is that the “objective” world, i.e., the 
world of external things, including organic beings 
and even man as an organism, are se[)arable in 
thought from the self-conscious intelligence in man 
and exist prior in time to it. The great imperfec¬ 
tion of Schelling is not in contrasting man and 
nature, but in maintaining the complete parallelism 
of the two distinguishable realms. From the phe¬ 
nomenal point of view, in which we are tracing the 
various manifestations of nature, we must rather 
hold that, just as each lower phase of nature points 
forward to a higher phase in which it is merged, 
so nature as a whole can only be explained bj' 
man as including and transcending it. Instead 
of opposing nature and intelligence as two coordi¬ 
nate realms, each explicable by itself, we must hold 
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tfiat the former is simply a lower phase of the 
latter. In this way alone can we get rid of the 
dualism which, implicit in Kant and Fichte, is made 
explicit in Schelling. For, when we say that 
nature and intelligence are like two parallel lines, 
we virtually reduce intelligence to nature. Both 
must be explained as the manifestation of an 
activity which appears now as nature and again as 
intelligence, and this activity evidently cannot be 
defined, as higher in the one sphere than in the 
other without its becoming at once apparent that 
the one niust be regarded as the imperfect or in¬ 
complete form of the other. The essence of each 
is, therefore, assimilated by .Schelling, and accord¬ 
ingly nature and intelligence are alike conceived by 
him as the manifestation of pure self-activity. 
Now self-activity may undoubtedly be explained as 
identical with self-conscious intelligence; but for 
Schelling such an explanation is precluded from the 
fact that he has opposed the two worlds as parallel. 
Hence as a matter of fact the “ self” disappears and 
all that remains is the “activity.” This is evident 
in his conception of the “I am” as the supreme 
principle of philosophy, in his uncritical assimilation 
of intelligence to two- opposite forces as limiting 
each other, in his supposed discovery of the unity of 
nature and intelligence in the unconscious creations 
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>f poetry, and ultimately in his leap beyond intelli¬ 
gence and nature into the “ night in which all cows 
ire black.” The only wonder, in fact, is how Schel- 
ing did not see, at the time he wrote the Transcen- 
ierital Idealism, that the parallelism of nature and 
ntelligence necessarily carried with it the irnplica- 
aon of a unity transcending both, a unity which 
Tor him could only be that in which they agreed, or 
dieir “ absolute indifference.” 

It must be said, then, that while SchelHng is 
ustified in seeking to define the objective world of 
lature more exactly than Fichte had done, he is not 
ustified in putting, it upon the same plane with 
ntelligence. Tlii.s in fact is the source and ratio- 
lale of his, as of ail other pantheism. For, when 
ntelligence and nature are so absolutely opposed, 
jven the assertion that nature exists only for knowl¬ 
edge cannot prevent intelligence from being con- 
jeived as a finite subject, standing opposite to which 
s a world of finite objects; and hence the unity of 
joth must 1)6 found in the conception of a power 
rtrhich manifests itself, now as thinking subject and 
igain as thought object, neither the subject nor the 
)bject having any reality except as a phase of the- 
Power which is over or behind both. 

2. In his account of the fundamental principles 
)f idealism Schelling cannot be said to make any 
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advance beyond Fichte. Both start from the im¬ 
mediate perception of intelligence by itself; both 
find in the nature of intelligence an original 
duality of opposite activities; and both connect 
with the three main principles the logical laws of 
identity, opposition and ground. In Sclielling per- 
luaps the tendency to assume that ‘‘all determina¬ 
tion is negation ” is most corspicuous. Hence he 
finds the explanation of knowledge in the necessity 
under which intelligence labors to limit its original 
infinity. The infinity of intelligence, it is cer¬ 
tainly of great importance to recognize, but it 
must not be conceived, as Sclielling has a ten¬ 
dency to conceive it, as simply the negation of 
all determinateness. For when the infinite is re¬ 
garded in this way, the definite content which 
makes it to be what it is, necessarily appears as 
something accidental or extraneous that it must 
seek to get rid of. hi ifxel/ intelligence is held 
to be pure infinity, and only because it is to be 
conscious of itself is it necessary to regard it as 
limiied or determined. Self-conscion.sness thus be¬ 
comes an accidental determination of the pure 
self, and hence, as in the opposition of nature and 
intelligence, the supreme reality is to be sought 
in the mere abstraction of pure being. But while 
this tendency to strip intelligence of all its de- 
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terminateness, and to set up the residuum as the 
absolute Ego, is manifest in Schelling, it must be 
added that his system shows a contrary tendency 
as well. The Ego is not merely pure infinity, but 
it is that which continually affirms itself in all 
knowledge and action; it iS not an inert substance, 
but a self-affirming or self-perpetuating activity. 
From this point of view the self is that to which 
all objects must be referred, and in relation to 
which only they have any reality. The various 
stages of knowledge and action are but the fuller 
and more perfect forms in which intelligence re¬ 
veals its nature, and comes to an ever higher self- 
consciousness. In .Schelling we everywhere find 
the coiiHict of the opposite principles of abstrac¬ 
tion and concretion, and it can hardly be said that 
either ever gains the victory. The abstract prin¬ 
ciple we saw before in the opposition of nature 
and intelligence, and the concrete principle in the 
ideal evolution of nature; and here again we find 
the struggle for mastery of the same principles, 
the abstract being represented in the conoeption 
of intelligence as pure identity or negative in¬ 
finity, and the concrete in its manifestation as an 
eteinial process or progressive self-consciousness. 

3. The theoretical part of Sohelling’s philosophy 
has already been characterised senerallv as a mix- 
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ture of raetaphysic and psychology. As a psychology 
it contains a most instructive and, on the whole, 
accurate characterization of the various phases of 
knowledge as shown in sensation, perception and 
reflection. That for the knowing subject sensation 
implies the consciousness of a limit, or of something 
not made by himself, is manifestly a correct account 
of its nature; and when it is added by Schelling 
that it has no reality except as a self-limitation 
of intelligence, the character of sensation as im¬ 
plicit thouglit or self-consciousness is grasped in 
a way that at once explodes its supposed passivity, 
and makes the view of the empirical psychologist 
manifest foolishness. So also the account of per¬ 
ception as but sensation made explicit, together 
with the explanation of the rise of the opposition 
of subject and object, leaves little to be desired; 
and when it is further shown that all perception — 
from the simplest form which it assumes in the 
determination of the object as in space and time, 
to the fuller determination of it as a congeries of 
objects limiting each other by their reciprocal ac¬ 
tivity — is the manifestation of the activity of in¬ 
telligence, we have an advance over Kant at least 
in the mode of statement. Finally in his account 
of reflection as simply the further determination 
of intelligence by an analytical distinction of the 
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product from the process of thought, we get 'a 
clear insight into the nature of knowledge, and 
of that transcendence of the abstract opposition 
of thought and reality, which is the characteristic 
feature of a genuine idealism. 

4. Schelling, however, is unable to see that the 
account he has given of the evolution of knowl¬ 
edge has destroyed the opposition of intelligence 
and nature with which he started; and hence he 
goes on, in the manner of Fichte, to sujiordinate 
theoretical to practical intelligence. Such a sub¬ 
ordination has no truth except from the phenome¬ 
nal point of view. If in all reality intelligence 
knows only itself, there can be no propriety in 
any longer denying the essential correlativity of 
intelligence and nature. The reason given by 
Schelling for holding that in knowledge the per¬ 
fect unity of subject and object is not obtained, 
namely, that only in the explicit recognition of 
its own activity does intelligence come to a con¬ 
sciousness of itself, gets its force entirely from the 
point of view of common sense dualispi, in which 
nature is regarded as something passively appre¬ 
hended. In other words, while Schelling is justi¬ 
fied in saying that even the highest phase of 
knowledge leaves unresolved the opposition of 
subject and object so long as we do not ascend 
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to the plane of idealist philosophy, he is not justi¬ 
fied in treating theoretical intelligence as abso¬ 
lutely subordinated to practical intelligence. Each 
in truth is a partial manifestation of the one in¬ 
divisible intelligence, and hence neither is higher 
or lower than the other. The fact that in know¬ 
ing the object is made more prominent, and the 
subject in acting, is no reason for elevating the 
one over the other. It is only an imperfect lib¬ 
eration from the trammels of subjective idealism 
that lends countenance to such a view. 

5. It is virtually confessed by Schelling himself 
that his explanation of objectivity as due to the 
practical activity of intelligence is not satisfactory, 
ina.smuch as he goes on to seek in art for a final 
explanation of the unconscious element implied in 
both knowledge and action. His explanation can 
be satisfactory to no one who asks seriously what 
is meant by the unconsciousness of art. That the 
products of artistic genius, like the great deeds 
which have left an impress on the world’s history, 
contain in them an element of unconsciousness is 
manifest enough; but it is by no mean^ manifest 
that the “ unconscious ” is to be straightway iden¬ 
tified, with ultimate reality. The element of un¬ 
consciousness is simply the shadow thrown by 
human finitude. a shadow which can only be dis- 
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placed by the light of philosophy. In all knowledge 
and in all action there is a feeling of something 
which we do not make for ourselves. This feeling 
is in our ordinary consciousness what the recogni¬ 
tion Of human finitude or dependence is in religion 
and philosophy. In other words, the unconscious 
or unknown is that “thing in itself” which in 
the philosophy of Kant finally emerged as God, 
and which must so emerge in any philosophy which 
follows out the implications of the actu'ity of 
human intelligence. Selielling, however, at the 
stage which he had reached in the Transcendental 
Idealism had not freed himself from the shackles 
of a one-sided idealism, and hence he labors to 
show that in artistic activity there is a fusion of 
the infinite and the finite which in theoretical and 
practical intelligence is only the hidden goad im¬ 
pelling the mind forward to ever new self-mani¬ 
festations. The practical idealism of Fichte he 
found unsatisfactory, as he could hardly help 
doing; but he seemed to find in the creative 
activity of art the unity of intelligence and nature 
of which he was in search. In thus at last taking 
refuge in the “ unconscious,” Schelling practically 
confesses his failure to solve the problem of phi¬ 
losophy, a failure which, as we have tried to show 
above, is the inevitable consequence of the untena-. 
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ble opposition of intelligence and nature from 
which he set out. His next step has already been 
indicated. Finding that neither the process by 
which nature advances to intelligence, nor the 
process by which intelligence advances to nature, 
yields that unity of both which a true instinct, 
not to speak of his philosophical training, showed 
him to be the goal of philosophy, he seeks for if 
in the abstract identity or iudiflference of subject 
and object. To the System of Identity, which is 
almost explicit in tlie Tvangcendental Idealism, a 
few words must now be devoted. 

It is somewhat misleading to speak of Schelling 
as “ leaping in a variety of directions according 
to the latest goad.” There is no solution in the 
continuity of his iihiloso|)hical development. As 
in the Transcendental Idealism he endeavored to 
combine the main principles of Fichte with the 
conclusions he had worked out for himself in 
regard to nature, and was inevitably led in that 
endeavor to go beyond the point from which he 
had started; so in the Statement of my System 
(Darstellung meines Systems), and the Lectures 
on the Method of Academical Study, the two trea¬ 
tises which sum up the philosophy of identity, 
he takes a step which in logical consistency he 
could not avoid taking. That in the former of 
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those works Schelling adopts the mathematical 
mode of statement familiar to us in Spinoza arose 
from that instinct for literary form which' rarely 
failed him. How could a system of identity be 
better set forth? To say that he was led to the 
philosophy of identity externally by a study of 
Spinoza is a remark to which only a superficial 
study of Schelling lends any countenance. In¬ 
deed, apart from any deeper objections to it, the 
fact that his familiarity with Spinoza datgs back 
to the very beginning of his philosophical career 
ought to set the matter at rest. 

In the introduction to the first of the works 
named, Schelling virtually confesses that the paral¬ 
lelism and independence of the philosophy of knowl¬ 
edge and the philosophy of nature is a half-truth 
which need.s to be supplemented by the other half, 
and that both must be united in the philosophy of 
existence as a whole. This admission is made in a 
way which reveals that craving for recognition as 
an original thinker, which we have seen to be char¬ 
acteristic of Schelling, and which brings into promi¬ 
nence a certain fragility of moral fibre that has its 
jounterpart in the eagerness he displays to place 
;he public in possession of his newest thought be¬ 
fore it has had time to lose its freshness. The 

!om‘|)lete system, he says, which he had had in his 

14 
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mind all along, and whicli he had presented from 
various points of view, he now finds himself com¬ 
pelled, from the prevalent state of opinion about 
it, to give to the public as a whole earlier than he 
had intended. This of course is mere self-delusion; 
but Schelling is undoubtedly justified when he goes 
on to say that in his previous writings there ex¬ 
ists in germ that system of identity which he now 
proposes to set forth in an explicit way. Phil¬ 
osophy of nature and transcendental philosophy 
are the opposite poles of his philosophizing; the 
philosophy of identity starts from the point of in- 
diflference, and goes on to show how the opposite 
poles may be developed from it. The wholo system 
must therefore rest, not on the reflective opposi¬ 
tion of intelligence and nature, subject and object, 
but on the production of all reality by and in the 
absolute. If it is correct to formulate the idi^alism 
of Fichte in the proposition, Ego=;All, his own 
idealism may be thrown into the form, All=Ego; 
in other words, whereas Fichte starts from the intel¬ 
ligence as having an objective world opposed to it, 
and therefore as finite or subjective, and seeks to 
show that that world exists only in relation to the 
finite subject, Schelling begins with Reason as 
above the dualism of subject and object, and pro¬ 
ceeds to establish the identity of the two. By 
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reason, then, is meant not the reason of any in¬ 
dividual intelligence, but that which is the total 
indifferencef or absolute identity of intelligence 
and nature. This idea is obtained by complete 
abstraction from the ordinary dualism of subject 
and object, and therefore by abstraction from one¬ 
self as thinking reason. In this way we get 
the true and only reality. Philosophy thus shows 
that the only intelligible meaning of “things-in- 
themselves ” is the knowledge of things, or*rather 
of the finite, as they are in the absolute reason. 
It is characteristic of philosophy that it rises -above 
all finite distinctions, such_ as those of time and 
space, and in general of all the dilferences to which 
imagination gives an apparent independence and 
reality, and puts itself at the point of view of 
reason. Beyond reason there cannot be any reality, 
for the finite as such is not real; the finite subject 
exists only in opposition to the finite object, the 
finite object only in contrast to the finite subject; 
the unity of both lies in that which is both because 
it is neither. It is evident that reason is one in 
the most absolute sense, since outside of it there 
is nothing that could possibly limit it, and within 
it there is no phenomenal distinction such as that 
of subject and object. |j.The supreme law of.reason, 
and therefore of all reality, is the law of identity, 
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A=A — a law which, as independent of time or 
eternal, is absolutely true. Again, reason is the 
same as the absolute identity; it is infinite, and 
its identity can never be destroyed. Prom the 
point of view of reason there is therefore no finite 
existence, and hence it is absurd to attempt, as, 
all philosophers except Spinoza have attempted, to 
explain how the infinite identity proceeds Sut of 
itself; the true view is that all reality is infinite, 
while the finite is merely apparent reality. The 
knowledge of the absolute, which as unconditioned 
docs not admit of proof, but follows immediately 
from the law of identity^ is not separable from the 
absolute in so far as it is real, but is involved in 
the very nature of the absolute. This form is 
given in and with the reality of the absolute, and 
hence there is no sequence in time of the absolute 
and its form, but both are eternally united. The 
distinction of subject and predicate, in the formula 
A=:A, does not affect the inner nature of the ab¬ 
solute, but is a mere formal or relative distinction; 
in other words, the absolute is only under the form 
of the perfect identity. The absolute cannot know 
itself as absolute identity or infinite, without know- 
itself as subject and object; but this distinction 
affects only its form, not its i|§ier nature or essence. 
There can be no qualitative difference of subject 
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and object, for that would imply an opposition in 
the inner nature of the absolute; all distinction 
of reality is therefore purely quantitative, or im¬ 
plies the preponderance of subject or object, knowl¬ 
edge or being; and only because of this distinction 
in quantity is the form of subject-objectivity actual. 
The distinction of finite things is not a distinction 
in the nature or essence of the absolute, but merely 
a formal distinction due to reflection. In relation, 
to the absolute totality, there is not even, quan¬ 
titative difference, but the perfect equilibrium of 
subject and object; mind and matter are manifesta¬ 
tions of the same power, the distinction being, 
that in the one the real and in the other the ideal, 
preponderates. The separation of subject and 
object has no justification from the point of view 
of reason, and is the source of all error in phi¬ 
losophy. Each individual thing has reality in 
and through the absolute, and its finite differ¬ 
ence is simply the form in which the reality of 
the absolute appears as a determinate quantitative 
difference. As a particular expression or mani- 
festatiCn of the absolute, each individual thing may 
be regarded as relative totality, or as in a sense 
infinite. The absolute as manife.sting m its form 
the quantitative differe^pe which distinguishes mind 
and matter, subject and object, may be represented 
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by the formula A=A, the point of indifiference, 
while the contrast of subject and object, which 
may be likened to the opposite poles of a magnet, 
may be represented respectively by the formulaj 
+A=B and A=B+. The system thus indicated 
cannot be called either idealism or realism, but, 
as uniting both, it is properly distinguished as a 
system of absolute identity. This general state¬ 
ment of bis main principles Schelling evidently 
intended to be followed by an account of the 
various phenomenal stages in vvliicb the absolute 
manifests itself on the one hand as nature and on 
the other hand as mind, but as a matter of fact 
he exhibited only the phases of matter. As the 
statement of these does not differ substantially 
from other statements of his philosophy of nature 
it need not be given here. A more complete for¬ 
mulation of his philosophy is given in the Lectures 
on the Method of Academical Stiidij, but the main 
outlines of the system, apart from occasional antici¬ 
pations of a later mysticism, are the same. 

In the xihase of speculation now under considera¬ 
tion, we see in a very clear way that conflict of 
two opposite principles for the mastery, which we 
have seen to run through the whole of the Tran¬ 
scendental Idealism and to vitiate its absolute 
value. On the one hand, the absolute or reason is 
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completely se’parated from its manifestations, and 
thus lapses into a cold, dead identity, admitting of 
no movement or life; while on fhe other' hand, as 
manifesting itself in intelligence and nature, the 
concreteness which is at first denied is restored to 
it. Taken literally the opening sections of the 
Statement of Mi/ System, are open to the criti 
cism which Fichte has directed against them with 
terrible effect. A reason, as he says, which is the 
“complete indifference of subject and object’.’ is “at 
once completely determined and in itself ended or 
dead;’’ there is no possible way of “getting out of 
the first proposition in any honest and logical way 
a second proposition;’’ and hence the determinations 
applied to it of nothingness, totality, unity, self¬ 
equality, etc., are perfectly gratuitous. Instead of 
saying that “outside of reason is nothing and in 
reason is all,” Sclielling ought to have said, that 
“in reason and for reason there is nothing what 
ever,” since there can be nothing for reason unless 
it is subject or object or both, whereas it is ex¬ 
plicitly -held to be merely the indifference of the 
two. So, also, it is utterly illogical to say that 
“ reason is absolutely one and absolutely self-eciual;” 
the true inference from the preceding sections being, 
that it is “neither one nor self-eciual, as for reason 
there is, as has been shown, nothincr at all.” But 
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while Fichte shows very clearly the weakness of the 
philosophy of identity as it is stated by Schelling, 
he does not detect so well the source of that weak¬ 
ness, and hence he is unable to do justice to t1ie rela¬ 
tive truth it contains. The indifference of subject 
and object is the result of the immediate negation 
of subject and object, which is the first step beyond 
the individualistic idealism of Fichte. There is 
something higher than intelligence and nature, 
conceived of as the opposition of the finite subject 
and the finite object; and this “something,” as the 
immediate negation of the opposition, is naturally 
conceived as that which is free from all distinction. 
Schelling’s mistake is to rest satisfied with this first 
step, without advancing to the next step,” in the res¬ 
toration of the distinction of subject and object in 
the higher form of a concrete unity. “The-finite 
as such has no independent reality ” —this is the 
truth in his view; “the infinite is the negation of 
the finite”—in this lies its falsity. The infinite 
must be conceived as manifesting itself in the 
finite or it necessarily remains dead. Why Schel¬ 
ling separates the two terms of an inseparable 
unity in duality we have already seen. Having 
coordinated nature and intelligence, he was unable 
to get rid of the dualism to which he had thus com¬ 
mitted himself. But when it is seen that nature in 
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its various pTiases has no reality apart from intel* 
ligence, or, in other words, that the distinctions 
made in characterizing the world of nature and 
of intelligence are not absolute but relative, the 
unity of the infinite and the finite is seen to be one 
which must not be sought in the pure blank of a 
perfectly indeterminate absolute, but in the whole 
universe as its manifestation. Nature is thus 
merged in intelligence and both receive their due. 
The one is no mere tliing-in-itself, the othy is not 
an abstract I-in-itself. The absolute reveals itself 
to us at the end of the ideal process of evolution, 
not at the beginning: it is not selfless identity, but 
self-conscious spirit. But, while in words Rebelling 
puts the absolute away in an inaccessible realm, he 
yet seeks at least to restore it by bringing it into 
relation with its manifestations in nature and in 
man; and, while we condemn the imjrerfect idealism 
which leads him to seek for the absolute afar’olf, 
when it really was “tumbling out at his feet,” we 
must not oinit to credit him with' an insight into 
the problem which demanded 'solution, and with 
taking the first step toward its solution. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SCHELIilNO’S LATER PHILOSOPHY. 

PT^HE thread of speculation was taken np by 
-*■ Hegel at the point reached by Schelling in the 
system of identity, but Schelling’s own development 
took an independent course, some account of which 
it seems-advisable to give to prevent misunderstand¬ 
ing. The later or mystical phase of his philosophy 
is expressed mainly in PliHosnpIiii and Jieliyion 
(1804), Philoxophiail Enquiries into llie Nature of 
Human Freedom, (1809), with its supplements, the 
reply to J.acobi and the letter to Eschenmeyer 
(1812), and in the inti'oduction to the Philosophy of 
Mytholoyy and the Philosophy of Rcrelution, made 
public only after Schelling’s death. 

In these writings the criticism of the system of 
identity, set down at the end of Chapter VIII, is vir¬ 
tually endorsed by Schelling himself; and the 
attempt is made to show that for the indeterminate 
absolute must be substituted a personal God; and 
for the coordination of man and nature, the subor¬ 
dination of nature to a system of free beings. The 
transition is made in Philosophy and Religion, 

which in one aspect is the completion of the system 
918 
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of Identity, and in another aspect a mystical tran¬ 
scendence of it. The absolute is, on the one hand, 
completely separated from the world of finite exist¬ 
ence as it appears in nature and in history, and on 
the other hand, the finite world is the result of a 
primal break or fall from the absolute. The inner 
dialectic by which Schelling was driven from the 
abstract opimsition of subject and object to the affir¬ 
mation of an utter void between the finite and the 
infinite is here visibly at work; but noteless the 
Imrden laid iipon reason to fill up the void, if not by 
the steady persevering work of reason then by the 
nebulous forms of imagination under the unseen 
impulse of reason. Starting from the idealist solu¬ 
tion of the reality of the known world of finite exist¬ 
ence, Schelling could not well be Satisfied with a 
theory which virtually undid all the work of con¬ 
struction in the region of knowledge, which he had 
achieved; the world of nature he at least never 
intended to attenuate to a ghostly thing-in-itself 
existing independently of intelligence, and it was 
inevitable that he should seek to restore the life 
and movement which by his doctrine of the abstract 
absolute he had at least in appearance destroyed. 
Moreover, as Schelling at a later period expressly 
avers, the pantheistic absorption of all things in the 
absolute is a necessarv stasfe towards a genuine 
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monotheism. The denial, in other words, of the 
finite as such is the condition of the apprehension 
of the infinite, but it is folly to remain forever 
in this purely negative attitude. The suirersensible 
nature of the universe is first apprehended as a 
withdrawal into its inner essence; but this essence 
ought not to be conceived as a dead identity, but as 
the spirit which enfolds the finite within itself and 
yet realizes itself in the finite. This is in bi'ief the 
intuition^ which gives to Schelling’s mysticism its 
speculative value. That he can give no other than 
a mystical solution results partly from the limita¬ 
tions of his philosophical genius, and partly from 
the false course on which he embarked when he 
coordinated nature and spirit, instead of subordi¬ 
nating the one to the other. 

The treatise on human freedom begins with some 
general remarks on jiantheism, by no means the 
least valuable part of the work, which are intended 
to prepare the way for the monotheistic solution 
that follows. It is usually held that pantheism is 
destructive at once of all individuality and of all 
freedom; the former because it absolutely identifies 
the finite with the infinite, the latter because it 
refers the volitions of^men to God as their cause. 
But if by pantheism is meant the immanence of all 
things in God, neither of these charges can be sub- 
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stantiated. The individuality of things is' not 
denied in any but a true sense, when things are 
referred to God as the ground of their existence; 
to say that the finite is nothing apart from God is 
very different from saying that the finite has no 
reality at all. Nor is the doctrine of immanence 
incompatible with freedom. The supposition that 
it is, arises from the base mechanical view, which 
regards God and man as two separate things among 
other things. The real truth is that man could not 
be free were he not dependent upon God; for only 
the free can be in God, while that which is not free 
is necessarily outside of God. Only in freely act¬ 
ing beings can God reveal himself, and they are 
just as truly as Ho is. Not the pantheism of 
Spinoza, who is the typical instance of this mode of 
thought, but his one-sided realism or determinism, 
is responsible for the denial of human freedom. 
The source of all his mistakes is the assumption 
of the independent reality of things, an assumption 
which leads him to conceive even of God and the 
will as things outside of other things, and to regard 
each volition as the mechanical effect of a precedent 
cause, which again has a prior cause and so .on to 
infinity. His system with,its dead me(Aanical 
explanations may be compared to the statue of 
Pvtrmalion before it was quickened into life by the 
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breath of love. This dead and motionless panthe¬ 
ism of Spinoza, spiritualized by idealism, is the true 
philosophy of nature; which, however, must Ije 
carried up into a philosophy of spirit resting upon 
the supremacy of free will. For it is not enough 
to say with Fichte that “activity, life and freedom 
is the only true reality;” but we must show that 
this is true of nature no less than of man, and we 
must advance beyond the purely formal notion of 
freedom.as self-activity to freedom as the faculty of 
willing good and evil. Here the philosophy which 
admits the immanence of all things in God first 
enters upon its life-and-death struggle, for here it is 
confronted by the dilemma, that if evil is in God his 
perfection seems to be destroyed, while on the other 
hand, if there is no evil, as little can there be any 
freedom. No half-solutions are hero of any avail, 
such as, that God permits evil, or the Manichiean 
opposition of two independent powers of good and 
evil, or the doctrine of the origin of evil by succes¬ 
sive emanations which seem to make it real and yet 
independent of God. 

After this striking introduction, which is still 
more gtriking in the extended form in which Schel- 
ling pftsents it, the special problem of the work 
is entered upon in a new mystical theodicy, the 
outlines of which are largely due to the deep in- 
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tuitions of Jacob BtJhmen. The divine substance, 
according to Bttbraen, is primarily a formless infi¬ 
nite, vrliich, in the feeling of its own vague infin¬ 
ity, shrinks into finitude in the ground of nature, 
whence, gradually raised into the light of spirit, 
it lives and moves as God in an eternal realm of 
bliss. In agreement with this threefold ideal move¬ 
ment, Scholiing, starting from the absolute in 
the shape of pure indifference or primal baseless¬ 
ness, as it had been reached in the system of 
identity, goes on to maintain that God first appears 
as the dircmption of e.xistence and ground, in order 
that he may finally transform his original indiffer¬ 
ence into identity, and thus become a self-conscious 
person or will. . 

First of all, the possibility of evil must be recon¬ 
ciled with the personality of God. The first phase 
or potency of the divine life is that of pure indifi'er- 
ence, the original, undifferentiated “ ground ” of 
existence, which is prior to all duality or disruption. 
Out of this indifference break forth two equally eter¬ 
nal beginnings, in order that ground and existence 
may become one in love. The division takes place 
that by it the divine may become spirit or person¬ 
ality. Since before or beyond God there is npthing, 

•> 

the ground or foundation of his existence must 
be within himself, but it must not be identified 
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with God considered absolutely, or in his reaf ex-, 
istence; it is nature in God, and as such inseparable 
but distinct from him. Nature is not to be thought 
as posterior either in time or in essence to the 
absolute; it no doubt precedes his concrete ex¬ 
istence, but on the other hand God is the prius of 
nature, and the condition of its existence. In na¬ 
ture, as distinguishable and yet inseparable from 
God, the eternal One feels the yearning to beget 
himself, the yearning after understanding or self¬ 
revelation; and, the ground moving like a heaving 
sea in obedience to some dark and indefinite law, 
there arises in God himself an inner reflexive idea, 
in which God contemplates himself in his own 
image. This idea is God born in God himself, the 
eternal word in God, which gives light or under¬ 
standing. The understanding united with the 
ground becomes freely creative and almighty will. 
T4ie work of this enlightened will is the reduction 
of nature as a perfectly lawless ground to law, 
order, form; and from this transformation of the 
real by the ideal comes the creation of the world. 
In the evolution of the world, the first stage is 
the birth of light, or the gradual development from 
nature to man; the second and higher stage, the 
birth of spirit, or man’s development in history. 
Nature parts into two opposing forces, the inner- 
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mosT bond of which only gradually unfolds itself; 
and it is the task of the philosophy of nature to 
exhibit the process by which the separation is grad-, 
ually made until at last the innermost center or 
essence of nature is disclosed. Every natural ex¬ 
istence has a double princijde within itself. That 
which separates it from God originates from the 
ground, and constitutes its self-will, as distin¬ 
guished from the universal will. In merely na¬ 
tural beings these two principles never come 
together in unity, but the particular will is mere 
rage and greed in them, whilst the universal will 
acts independently as controlling instinct., Only 
in man are the two lirinciples united as they- are 
in the absolute, and in the illumination of self- 
will by the universal will consists the spirituafity 
of man. In God, however, the, two principles are 
inseparable, while in man they are not only separ¬ 
able, but opposed, and on this opposition depends 
the possibility of good and evil. As spirit or will 
man is no unconscious instrument of the universal 
will, but stands above and beyond both of the op¬ 
posing principles. Good is the voluntary identifi¬ 
cation of the particular with the universal will, 
evil the voluntary separation of the one from the 
other. Evil is therefore not a mere negation or 
16 
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want, but a positive inversion of the true rel^ons 
of particular and universal will. 

Not merely the possibility of evil, but its actual 
existence, has to be explained. Its existence arises 
from the necessity of God’s revelation of himself 
to man. Did the two opposing principles exist in 
indissoluble unity in man, as they exist in God, 
there could be no revelation of God'.s nature as 
love, for love is revealed only in contrast to hate, 
unity pnly as the opposite of strife. The will of 
love and the will of the ground are distinguisha¬ 
ble and yet inseparable; the one must act, and 
act independently, in order that the other may 
be. The ground calls forth self-will and opposi¬ 
tion, that spirit as will may in man actualize 
itself in striving against the love. In the lower 
forms of nature self-will presents itself as irra¬ 
tionality or disorder, and more manifestly in the 
animal in the. form of appetite and desire. But 
only in the realm of history does self-will appear 
unclothed and without disguise. The history of 
man is a record of the conflict of self-will and 
universal will, and the various phases of this con¬ 
flict constitute the great periods of human history. 
After the period of primeval innocence came the 
period when nature was triumphant in evil. But 
the time when the earth was sunk in wickedness 
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was'just the time when the higher light of the' 
spirit was born in Christianity. God became man 
in Christ, that man might return to God. The 
la.st period of the world is the realm of the spirit, 
in which self-will and love are reconciled, that 
God may become all in all. 

The no.vt thing to be c.x'plained is how the in¬ 
dividual man comes to decide for good or evil. 
The ordinary explanations of human freedom load 
to absurdity. Freedom is neither to be found in 
th e .so-called “liberty of indifference,” which makes 
freedom irrational, nor in determinism, which de¬ 
stroys freedom altogether; the one gives man over 
to chance, the other to an irpn necessity which is 
at bottom the same thing. Kant indicated the 
true solution, when he-pointed out that in his 
intelligible character man is taken out of the 
chain of mechanical causation and raised above 
time. To act freely is to act from no necessity 
but the necessity of our own nature, and this act 
is a choice between good and evil. Hut this 
choice falls outside of time, and therefore is coeval 
with the first creation. Empirical man is not 
free, but his empirical nature is the product of 
his own free act as out of time. His acts in 
time are predestinated, but pi-edcstinated by him¬ 
self. Neither Judas himself nor any other crea- 
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lure could prevent him from betraying Christ, 
and yet lie was not compelled to betray him, But 
did so voluntarily, and with jierfect freedom. 
Hence the radical evil of human nature, which is 
merely raised into consciousness by the entrance 
of opposition. This, however, does not mean that 
moral progress is impossible, but only that such 
progress is the conse(|uencc of the timeless act by 
which man's nature and life in time are deter¬ 
mined;* 

The first aud second waves are past, but a third 
and bigger wave is ujion us. Is God's revelation of 
himself a blind or a conscious act'? And if by his 
own free act evil has originated, how shall his stain¬ 
less perfection and holiness be preserved'? Schel¬ 
ling’s solution of this old iiroblein is not altogether 
satisfactory. We must distinguish, he says, be¬ 
tween God as the ground and God in his perfection, 
and we must observe that even as ground God is 
not the author of evil as such, but merely solicits 
the self-will of man, as a means of awakening him 
to the distinction of good and evil. The ground 
but calls forth the particular will of the individual, 
that love may have a material whereon to realize 

♦ For an acute criticism.of tMs part of Scbelling's doctrine, see 
Schurman’s Kantian Bthies and the Ethicft of Evol^ion^ p. 6 fE. It 
must of course be umlerstooU that full Justice cannot be done to 
Schelling's argument in an epitome. 
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itself, and hence it is indirectly the condition of 
good. Evil, in short, is a necessary stage in the 
process towards the complete realization of good. 
If it is objected that this is a Manicha;an dualism, 
Schelling answers, in his reply to Jacobi, that the 
perfection of God is not incompatible with this 
gradual manifestation of himself. Imperfection is 
perfection itself in the process of becoming. 
Unless tliere be a dark ground or negative principle 
in God, there can be no talk of his personality. It 
is impossible to think of God as self-conscious 
unless we think of him as limiting himself by a 
negative power within himself. In God, as in man, 
true personality arises only by the realization of 
feeling through understanding; thC abstract unity 
of reason, beautiful as it is, must be broken up by 
the separative and organizing understanding before 
there can be self-conscious personality. 

The main interest of Schelling's Philosophy of 
Mythology and Philosophy of Uecelation, apart from 
their suggestiveness, lies in the application of the 
idea of the .self-revelation of God as realized in the 
gradual development of the religiou3 consciousness. 
The introductory part in which are set forth the 
doctrine of “potencies” and the various stages by 
which nature rises to self-consciousness in man, is 
in substantial agreement with the theosophic specu- 
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lations of the Enquiries into Human Freedom and 
its pendants. All that need be said of this section 
is, that the various stages of the human spirit on 
its way to a coinprchension of the idea of God are, 
as in the earlier treatises, declared to be, first, its 
theoretical relation to nature, secondly its practical 
relation to the moral law, and, lastly, the freedom 
of artistic contemplation, which consists in what is 
characteri/.ed by Aristotle as thinking on thought, 
and the. object of which is God, as the first principle 
of the world. The end of this process, however, is 
not union with God, but merely the abstract com¬ 
prehension of the idea of God. Only when religion 
becomes its object, does philosophy .advance from its 
negative to Its positive plnase. For religion rests 
upon the actual rcali/.ation, of will, and hence phi¬ 
losophy, to come in re.al contact with God, must 
follow up the actual realization of the religious 
consciousness from its beginnings in mythology to 
its completion in religion as the perfect revelation 
of God. Even the pre-Christian religions are to be 
regarded as phases in God’s revelation of himself. 
The forces by which the religious consciousness is 
developed are at the same time the potencies 
through which God realizes hiimself in the process 
of the world. Mythology is the history of God in 
consciousness. From the very beginning man had 
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a consciousness of God, although God was not an 
object of definite knowledge. Prom this stage of 
relative monotheism tlio religious consciou.sness was 
carried away from God and assumed the form of 
polytheism, which was a necessary stage in the tran- 
■sition to a free monihlieism. The first form of 
religion was Sabeism, the worship of God as mani- 
fe.sted in the stars; which was followed by the 
Egyptian worshi|i of the gods as individualized in 
the form of animals; and this again gav(i way to 
the religion of Greece, in which the worship of 
beautiful personalities in human form prevailed. 
Finally, the Greek niysl.eries prepared the way for 
a more spiritual faith in the religion of revelation," 
the absolute monotheism in which all antitheses are 
reconciled. The main, object of the philosophy of 
revelation is to explain the personality of Christ; 
and hence Scholling considers his existence prior to 
his incarnation, the incarnation itself and the 
mediation of man and God accomplished by it. 
The completion of Christ's work allows of the 
period of the spirit, through the action of which 
the church exists. The two first periods of the 
church, Catholicism and Protestantism, are past, 
and the third, the Christianity of John, is at hand. 
The philosophy of Schelling thus closes with a 
Vision of the new Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven. 
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The main value of Schelling’s later philosophy, 
as it seems to me, lies in its vivid presentation 
of problems for solution, and in its prophecy of 
a reconciliation of contradictions which it does not 
itself reconcile. Starting from the denial of any 
God other than the moral order of the world, and 
compelled by the coordination of subject and ob¬ 
ject to take refuge in a pantheistic absorption of 
all things in an indeterminate absolute, Schelling 
was at last led to see the necessity of maintaining 
the personality ol^ God, and of seeking for a recon¬ 
ciliation of that personalit}' with the freedom of 
man. The conception of God, as by his very nature 
compelled to reveal himself in the world, un¬ 
doubtedly contains a truth of pre-eminent impor¬ 
tance; but it is not arrived at by any rational 
and well-ordered method, but is simply accepted 
on the guarantee of a flajh of poetic insight. The 
mysticism which views all things as bathed in 
the omnipresent light of the divine nature, and 
dips the sharp contradictions of tlie analytic un¬ 
derstanding in the medium of a rational phantasy, 
has for most minds a peculiar glamour and fas¬ 
cination. But it is not a frame of mind which 
can be cultivated with impunity. It is almost in¬ 
evitably followed by a process of enervation, which 
is fatal to vigorous ' and sustained philosophical 
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thought. Too many draughts of the divine elixir 
are intoxicating. The sjjoils of philosophy cannot 
be won by day-dreaming, but must-be conquered 
by energetic, persistent and long-continued toil. 
Apart from this general objection to Schelling’s 
later method of speculation, it must be said that 
he has not solved the problems that he set himself 
to solve. 'I'o talk of God as necessarily opposing 
a ground to himself, by which he may come to a 
consciousness of himself, is jnerely to say that, some¬ 
how or other, nature is dependent upon God. Nor 
can it be said that Schelling has made any decided 
advance beyond his earlier position in his solution 
of the ])roblem of human freedom. One cannot 
indeed be too thankful for the true insight, that 
freedom is neither unmotived volition nor mechani¬ 
cal necessitation, but the realization of one’s own 
inner nature. But to explain the freedom to will 
evil or good as due to a timeless act really explains 
nothing; it is further away, indeed, from a true 
explanation than the view of Kant, which it affects 
to improve but really distorts. Kant held that 
man as a rational will is independent of the me¬ 
chanical law of causation, but he did not make 
the extravagant attempt to show that man wills 
his own empirical character before he enters the 
realm of consciousness at all. No doubt the view 
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of Schelling-may be made more consonant with 
tlie soberness of unintoxicated reason by regarding 
it as merely a poetical rendering of the truth, 
that autonomy, or self-determination by the pure 
idea of duty, is the condition of morality; but, 
thus interpreted, it lapses back into the uncolored 
prose of Kant’s “ categorical imperative.” Schel¬ 
ling is not more successful in reconciling the fact 
of evil with the goodness of God. All that he 
lias to say is, at bottom, that God doe.s not directly 
will evil, and that evil is a necessary stage towards 
good. These may be accepted as vague intuitions 
of the truth, but in the form into which they are 
thrown they do not help us much. Tlie truth is, 
that there is absurdity in the very attempt to 
answer the quid sit in ])hice of the quod sit, as 
Schelling expressly tells us his aim was. Such an 
attempt to construct the world before it exists, is 
really an attempt to derive the rational and con¬ 
scious out of the irrational and unconscious. We 
do not see things any' more clearly by seeking for 
them behind the mirror. The explanation of the 
“ what is ” is alt that is possible, and indeed all 
that is I’equired. Schelling’s complaint that the 
philosophy of Hegel wa.s mere logic, only shows 
that ho was himself attempting the impossible 
feat of explaining reality by that which was not 
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reality; and it is not surprising that on the dark 
background of the night he saw but the brilliant 
shapes thrown out by his own too fervid imagina¬ 
tion. The truth was no doubt symbolized in those 
creatures of a rationalizing phantasy, but only 
because Sehelling did not really turn his back on 
the actual, but only supposed that he had done so. 
In making the.se remarks I do not wish to be 
understood as seeking to underrate the suggestive¬ 
ness of Schelling’s speculations, or to throw any 
discredit on their value .as an important stage in 
the history of human thought. Nor, I hope, am 
I in.sensible to the great value of his lectures on 
Mythology .and Revelation .as contributions to the 
philosophy of religion, and as a powerful and, on 
the whole, beneficent incentive to the study of 
religion in its history. But I cannot refrain from 
saying that, with all his brilliancy, fertility and 
poetic insight, Schelling in his later d.ays committed 
himself to a mode of philosophizing, the form 
of which i.s radically unsound, valuable a,s its sub¬ 
stance in many respects is; and that .whatever is 
best in his system has been absorbed and super¬ 
seded by a greater than he. The higher problems 
of philosophy, as .they were thrown down before 
the world by Kant, were taken up by Hegel, after 
Schelling had done his_ best to solve them and had 
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in large measure failed, ami were attacked anew 
with a vigor, pertinacity and originality that have 
never been excelled in any age. If in Hegel the 
pure light of philosophy does not shine, it may 
safely be said that it has not yet shone upon the 
earth. 



CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

TN previous cliapter.s an atteiiipt has been made 
to exhibit tlie phases of Schelling’s philosophi¬ 
cal development as they are registered in the 
various treatises which form their vehicle. All 
tlie elements lor an independent judgment have 
been supplied to the reader, together with some 
hints of the weak parts of the system, but it may 
be of some little use to students of Schelling to say 
a word or two on the relation of his philosophy 
as a whole to that of Kant, and to suggest one 
or two points of analogy with the thought of our 
own day. 

There is a sort of dramatic interest in follow¬ 
ing the course of Schelling’s speculations that docs 
not attach in quite the same way to the study of 
the fully articulated system of Hegel. The start¬ 
ing point and the goal of Schelling seem, and in 
some sense are, the exact opposite of each other; 
his development is not so much evolution as revo¬ 
lution. In the one we have the unqualified denial 
of God as other than the ideal of moral perfec¬ 
tion; in the other, we have the unflinching" affir- 

237 
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Illation of tlio reality of as a being who is 

the sole ground of explanation of all finite exist¬ 
ence. To Schelling, in the first, stage of his 
speculation, man is all in all; and not only so, 
hut it is man as a practically active or moral 
being who is regarded as the centre and ground 
of explanation of all things. At the end of his 
career, man has ceased for Schelling to be more 
than the medium through which the Divine lining 
manifests his infinite perfection, although without 
interfering with human freedom. The proce.ss by 
which the.se two extremes are united con.stitutcs 
the main value of Schelling’s philosophy, and the 
contemplation of the manner in wliich the transi¬ 
tion is effected has all the interest attaching to 
an exhibition of the links, by which the three 
great spheres of reality — Man, the World and 
God — are bound together in. unity. Whatever 
may be said of Schelling’s solutions, ho has at 
least traced for us the path by which a philoso¬ 
phy that makes any effort to explain all the facts 
of life must proceed. 

In looking back over the course of Schelling’s 
development, it cannot fail to suggest itself that 
the point from which his philosophy begins is the 
point to which the empirical philosophy, until 
lately preeminent in England and elsewhere, in- 
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evitably tends. Many pf the leaders of thought 
in England seem to have come to the conclusion 
that the only “ supersensible ” reality, if it may .so 
be designated, is tlie reality of moral law, and 
that the only solution of the “ liddle of the pain¬ 
ful earth,” is to strive manfully to do one’s duty. 
This is in large measure the gospel which the 
followers of Comte, Carlyle, Arnold, and many 
others liave to deliver; and the burden of it all 
is: “Cease to seek for the solution of the insolu¬ 
ble problems of metaphysie, and concentrate your 
energies on the actual which is hero and now.” 
That this should be regarded as the last ,word of 
si)eculatibn is a i)resumption at least against the 
truth of the method of speculation which leads to 
it." For the advice “Don’t speculate” is one that 
cannot be taken. .4gnosticism is at best a tem¬ 
porary phase of thought, and must be replaced by 
something more positive. And it throws fresh 
light on the weakness of empiricism when we see 
that the source of the agnosticism, which charac¬ 
terizes the beginning of Schelling’s speculations, i.s 
to be found in that negative attitude towards the 
supersensible, which is maintained by Kant in the 
Critique of Pure Beason, mainly because Kant 
was determined to allow full rights to the purely 
secular consciousness. Caprice and arbitrariness 
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must be banished from the realm of our every-diyr 
life and experience, and hence no interference 
with the inviolable laws of nature can be allowed. 
It is this determination to recognize law and order 
in that which is around us, which led Kant, as it 
has led others, to deny to the theoretical faculty 
any power of knowing that which is above sensi¬ 
ble experience. In one way this tendency deserves 
hearty commendation. It is the beginning of the 
speculative reformation in the realm of fact and 
human life, corresponding to the religious refor¬ 
mation inaugurated by Luther. Nothing is to be 
accepted that is not certified in*actual sensible ex¬ 
perience. But that only the lower side of things 
is in this way taken note of, is also taught us by 
Schelling, not less than by Kant. A supersensible 
that is* inconsistent with the absolutene.ss of natural 
law must be cast aside, but not a supersensible 
which ennobles and transfigures the sensible. 
While the result of ScheUing’s speculation in its 
first form is identical with that of empiricism, its 
tendency is widely different, and it is because of 
this different tendency that it gradually developed, 
or at. least tended to develop, into something 
higher and better. The empiricist’s denial of the 
supersensible is but the obverse of his assunSipUpn 
thstt all Jreal existence is independent of intellir; 
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gence, and hence that man, both as intellectual 
and as moral, is governed by the same law as 
applies to external nature. The Absolute cannot 
be confined within the frames which fit the par¬ 
ticular and finite; it is not a sensible thing to be 
determined a.s substance, as cause, or as in recip¬ 
rocal activity with other things. The recognition 
of this truth constitutes one of the valid claims 
on our gratitude of. Kant and his idealist follow¬ 
ers. It is one thing to say that the Absolute is 
unknowable because all that is knowable is condi¬ 
tioned or sensible; another and a very different 
thing to say that ihe Absolute is 'unknowable as 
conditioned or sensible. The former is the empir¬ 
ical formula, the latter the formula of a true 
idealism. For one who takes up the first attitude, 
there is no advance to the supersensible, so long 
as he persists in it, and shuts his eyes to the pos¬ 
sibility that the limitation is in his own formula, 
rather than in real existence as a whole. If the* 
physical categories of substance, cause and reci¬ 
procity are the only modes in which reality can 
be thought by ns, there can be no knowledge of 
God, and therefore for. us no God. But -if we 
only say with Kant that these categories are not 
applicable to the Absolute, on supposition that 
there is an Absolute, the outlook is of a different 
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and more hopeful kind. The denial of the finitude 
or conditioned character of the Absolute is an indi¬ 
rect tribute to its perfection. Should it be possible 
to show subsequently that, while the categories 
which are adequate to existence as conceived in its 
parts are inadequate to the Absolute as the Totality 
or Ground of existence, there yet are categories 
which are adequate to it, our first or negative 
attitude will be but the germ and prophecy of the 
positive. Now this, as we have seen (Chap. I), 
is the position taken up by Kant in respect to 
the supersensible. With the calmness and caution 
characteristic of all his speculations, Kant points 
out that the Ab.solute, as the unconditioned totality 
of all conditions, cannot be brought under tl« 
rubric which is appropriate to the conditioned oi 
relative. The imperfection of Kant here waj 
that, identifying knowledge as a whole witl 
knowledge of the conditioned, he was driven b 
‘the conclusion that reason in the form of knowl 
edge cannot attain to the comprehension of tK 
Absolute, but can only indicate what its natur 
is noti Hence his attempt to make reason a 
practical bear up the whole weight of the Absc 
lute. The inevitable result was that God becomes 
for Kant a “ moral belief,” not an object of 
knowledge-—9,s if belief and knowledge could thus 
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•be sundered without suspicion being cast upon the 
very possibility of God’s existence. There was, 
therefore, a certain justification for the negative 
attitude assumed by Schelling towards an “ ob¬ 
jective” God; a justification (1) in the fact that 
the God whose reality he denied was, as the tran¬ 
scendent God of deism, really finite, and (2) in the 
self-contradiction of the Kantian theory from 
which he started. However little we can at¬ 
tribute to Kant Schelling's interpretation ,of the 
term “ postulate ”— the interpretation that, like 
the postulates of geometry, it means something 
to be done, not something to be' believed in as 
objective — it must be admitted that it is a fair 
deduction from the letter of Kant's theory. For 
if God is made merely an object of “ belief,” he is 
as existing thrust out beyond our consciousness, 
and so becomes a transcendent Being, who, as out 
of all real relation to our reason, is for us “as 
good as nothing.” On the other hand, an inter¬ 
pretation of Kant, based on the spirit rather than 
on the letter of his doctrine, leads to a different 
result. God may be beyond knowledge in the 
sense of being unconditioned or non-finite, and 
may yet be an object of reason. This is what 
Kant strove to say, however he may have failed 
to say it in an unambiguous and self-cohsistent 
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way; and hence we can understand how SoheQing, 
starting from the critical position that nothing 
exists which is out of relation to intelligence, 
should first deny the reality of a transcendent 
God, and should next,%y the inner dialectic which 
led to that denial, be compelled ultimately to 
affirm his reality. 

This leads us to the second period of SchelHng’s 
speculative activity, as represented by his philoso¬ 
phy of. nature, his transcendental philosophy, and 
the unity of both in the system of identity. The 
ethical idealism of Schelling’s first phase of 
thought — an idealism without God — could not 
be permanently satisfactory to one who had drunk 
deep of the spring of critical idealism. “Conduct,” 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold is so fond of saying, may 
be “ three-fourths of life,” but conduct cannot rest 
■on the bosom of nothing. When a contrast is 
drawn, as it so commonly is drawn, betvi||en “con¬ 
duct" and “thinking,” it seems to be forgotten that 
the conductor a man is determined by the quality 
of his thinking. No doubt men may have good 
thoughts while their conduct is bad; but, there is 
not, conversely, any ^od conduct that is not set in 
motion and controlled by good thinking. The sugf 
positidfi that there is arises from confusing expHoif 
or reflective thinking with thinking in gener%L. II 
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IS one thing to be dominated by a true thought, and 

another thing to be able to give a formal and 
precise statement of what that thought is, anfl the 
ultimate grounds of it. But the task of philosophy 
just is, to state in the expitbit form of reflection 
that which is implicit in the life and action of good 
men. Hence it is that no philosophy, which knows 
what it is about, can decline the task of bringing 
the scientific view of the real world into harmony 
with its view of morality. The attempt .to put 
asunder two things so indissolubly joined together 
inevitably revenges itself, as the history of philoso¬ 
phy has shown, in agnosticism or mysticism. In a 
philosophy which makes morality all in all, and 
knowledge nothing, the reality of the supersensible 
is naturally denied on the ground that a knowledge 
of it is unnecessary to conduct; or at best it is 
bodied forth as a mysterious and inaccessible region.* 
iSchelling jpas therefore right when he refused to 
acquiesce in the ethical idealism of Fichte, and, 
under the guidance of Kant, “broke through to 
nature.” But even in the very phrase of a “ breach 
* to nature,” by which he designated Jiis difference 
from Fichte, Schelling proclaifhs at once the weak¬ 
ness and the strength of his peculiar position in the 
mar(4i of an idealist philosophy. The strength of 
the new attitude is that a knowledge of nature is 
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regarded as essential to a complete solution of the 
problem of philosophy: its weakness is that it still 
opposes thinking and being as if they were two 
separate realities of equal worth. Pass along the 
line of thought, and you do indeed find that there is 
no thought that has not bein^as its object; but, on 
the other hand, this being is conceived as in some 
sense merely tlie representation or picture of 
reality, not reality itself. Follow out the evolution 
of being, and you at last come to thinking, but 
this thinking is somehow a product of being. Evi¬ 
dently Schelling has not got rid of dualism, refined 
as the dualism is to \yhich he has committed him¬ 
self. Hence he feels himself compelled to seek for 
a uniting principle, which shall bind together what 
he has illicitly separated. This principle or abso¬ 
lute thus becomes a sort of “ pre-established har¬ 
mony,” accounting for the correspondence of the 
“subjective subject-object” and the “objective sub¬ 
ject-object.” Now the idea of a pre-established 
harmony is merely an enunciation of the problem, 
not a solution of it. Two relatives are illegiti¬ 
mately separated apd then artificially united. The 
source of Scbelling's mistake lies, as I have tried to 
show above (Chap. VIII), in his failure to subordi¬ 
nate Sature to spirit, and in the consequent elimi¬ 
nation of self-consciousness from the universe. The 
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ploof of this need not be repeated, but it may be of 
advantage to show the relation of this seflond phas^e 
of Schelling’s speculation to the 'philosophy of 
Kant. 

At the point reached by Kant in the second part 

of hi.s Critique of Pure lieaxon, the phenomenal 

Hi 

world is shown to leOT nece.ssaril}^ to the idea of the 
noumenal world, tlie conditioned to the uncondi¬ 
tioned, the relative to the absolute, the part to the 
whole. The absolute, however, is preseqted in a 
purely negative way as that which is not condi¬ 
tioned, relative or partial. Hence it tends to 
assume the form of a pure blank identity, in which 
the differences of things as yet ai'o not. Now if we 
take up the philosophy of Kant at this point, and 
treat it as final, we are inevitably driven to the 
pantheistic absorption of all things in the absolute. 
Hence, as a matter of fact, those who like Schopen¬ 
hauer, assume that Kant has here said the last true 
word, are led to regard man and nature as manifes¬ 
tations of an unconscious will, which is in reality 
simply a blind force. Schelling, in the second 
phase of his speculation, to a certain extent does 
assume the finality of this stage in the Kantian 
philosophy: with the result as we have seen, of 
nnspiritualising nature because he has dbnathiral- 
ized spirit. Here in fact we find Schelling, with 
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disastrous consequences to his philosophy, branching 
off from Fichte in a wrong direction. In the idea 
of a unity combining both mind and nature he is 
perfectly right, and to that extent he is entirely at 
one with Hegel; but in virtually making that unity 
abstract instead of concrete he has let go of the 
principle of a self-consisten*idealism. For if 
nature is nothing apart from its relations to intelli- 
gence, as Schelling in agreement with Kant meant 
to aflBrm,,jt is evident that the absolute must be 
sought not in the abstract residuum which arises 
from the elimination of the differences of spirit 
and nature, but in the concrete unity embracing 
both and therefore lifting nature into the pure 
ether of spirit. Jt would be unju.st however to 
Schelling, as it is to Kant, to hold him tightly to 
the bare letter of his system. His philosophy is 
not a mere repetition of the philosophy of Spinoza; 
for by Spinoza thought and extension are conceived 
simply as the attributes of substance, mind and 
nature as things in reciprocal relation to each 
others whereas Schelling never surrenders the 
belief in the self-conscious activity of mind, but 
rather Seeks to show that both nature and mind are 
manifestations of a single self-conscious activity. 
Henc», while the final result of the philosophy of 
Spinoza is the denial of freedom and the deerada- 
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tion of human actions to mere link4 in the chain of 
a blind causality, Schelling, with a noble inconsist¬ 
ency, holds fast by the unconditioned freedom of 
man and his elevation above the ceaseless flow of 
mechanical succession. In the second phase of his 
philosophic development, as in the first, we see at 
work two rival clSniants for power, neither of 
vvhich can gain the mastery over the other. 

In tfie last phase of his speculation Schelling 
labors, with sinking spirits and only ujider the 
guidance of stray flashes of light, to establish the 
self-conscious personality of God. Judged by his 
actual achievements, this final stage of his develop¬ 
ment is very unsatisfactory. The belief in the 
universe as the abode of spirit*Schelling cannot 
give up, feeling it to he the truth of truths; but 
that belief he does not see his way to justify by 
an ascent of the hard path of pure speculation, 
and so he gives us not philosophy but poetry. The 
fatal mistake which he made in coordinating na¬ 
ture and spirit, when he swerved from the narrow 
path of ethical idealism, he was seemingly unable 
to retrieve, and he can but fall back on uncritical 
intuition. Here also his relation to Kant is of 
the closest kind. The critical philosophy had found 
in the .idea of the world as a manifestation of that 
which we are compelled to figure to ourselves as 
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purpose, the f&lcrum by whichni^tiorai' of 
empiricism were to be overtln'own and’ tbe existence 
of a supreme reason established. But Kant could 
not persuade himself that the universe is actually 
a teleological sy.stem; the furthest he was pre¬ 
pared to go was that we cannot otherwise preisent 
it to ourselves. Thus to the end the shadow thrown 
by the empirical conception of the world comes 
between Kant and Him who is “not far from every 
one of us.” For Kant’s denial of teleology as an 
absolute truth is mainly due to his as.sumption 
that knowledge can only be of the finite, phenom¬ 
enal or relative; or, what is at bottom the same 
thing, that the only constitutive categories are 
those which he 1(BS shown to be true of finite 
things. Schelling therefore erred by taking Kant 
too literally, and neglecting the spirit of his phi¬ 
losophy. For that spirit, carried out to its fine 
issues, assuredly leads to the reasoned conviction 
that the world as a whole is the self-revelation of 
spirit, and therefore the manifestation of purpose. 
Hegel in. relieving the critical philosophy of the 
beggarly elements clinging to it and allowing it 
to rise up to the higher zones of spirit, is the 
true follower of Kant. Discarding with Fichte 
the gratuitous fiction of a thing-in-itself beyond 
Irnnwledue. he serrees with ScbellinfiT in 'holdintr 
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•that na'ture i« nothing apart ffom intelligence; 
but, instead of. jlegrading intelligence by assimila¬ 
ting it, to nature;‘Jre raises nature up to intelli¬ 
gence. Nor will he' allow of any leaps from th# 
lowest to the highest categories, buh seeks to put 
every category in, its place, and to connect all by 
the bond of an organic movement. Hence the im¬ 
portance he attaches to the separate consideration 
of the various functions by which the world is 
thought, and by which at last it is seen to be a 
fully rounded system. In the same way the con¬ 
crete world is followed up from its lowest ideal 
beginnings in space and time until it issues in a 
universe radiant in the light and love of a personal 
God. The best fruit of the study of Schelling is 
the hold it enables us to have over the Infinitely 
richer and fuller system of his successor Hegel. 
Fichte and Schelling may perhaps be neglected 
without serious loss, although the study of their 


writings is not to be despised, but to neglect Kant 
and Hegel is to lose the highest philosophical edu¬ 
cation which the flow of human thought has 
brought down and laid at our feet. 














